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Build Broadly 
—and you build well 
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The principle we have adopted works equally 
well for agents. Asan agent’s future toa large 
extent is dependent upon the future of his com- 
pany, it is well for him to make a through 
analysis before making a connection. 
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In the Peoria Life he will find a marked spirit 
of aggressive enterprise and fair play to agents 
and policyholders. The company is constant- 
ly broadening out and developing new terri- 
tories, thus creating big general agencies that 
are always filled by Peoria Life men. 


With the Peoria Life you can build as broadly 
as your capacity will permit. 





PEORIA LIFE INSVRANCE COMPANY” 


_- GOOD CONTRACTS TO LIVE CLEAN AGENTS m= 


























SALES SERVICE 


IS THIS YOUR ATTITUDE? 


























If it were pneumonia, scarlet fever, or an accident 
that brought your family physician to your home, 
could you say that? 


Would you usher the doctor in,—or turn him away 
because you “‘could not afford it?’’ 


WHICH WOULD YOU DO? 


“IF A MAN CAN AFFORD, HE SHOULD CARRY LIFE INSURANCE” 
“IF A MAN CAN’T AFFORD, HE MUST CARRY LIFE INSURANCE” 
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Reduced Page of Missouri State Life Weekly Bulletin 


Another Reason Why You Will Like Us 


The above is one ofa series of illustrated _ In our Expansion Program, we are espe- 
“Answers to Stock Objections” reproduced cially interested in leaders who are equipped to 
for canvassing documents and mailing lists. do big things. 


ies $110,000,000.00 New Business paid 


This is one of many features of our Sales 
for last year. 


Service. . | | 
Our Sales S a ce Get in now with the “Fastest Growing Big 
ur Sales Service Department reinforce Custer in Aamasice,” 


General Agent striving to build up his Agency. Tice Thain tee ating 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


M. E. SINGLETON, Pres. Home Office, ST. LOUIS 





Just ask us to mail you some real Sales Literature—prepared by 
an Agent for Agents. Address Sales Service Department. 
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Double Indemnity and Total Disability Benefits 


Points Which Medical Examiners Must Consider in Passing on Applicants for Such 
Benefits Discussed from Underwriter’s Standpoint by Actuary of The Federal Life 
BY L. D. CAVANAUGH 


come so standardized that medical 

directors and underwriters have a 
rather definite basis for the selection of 
risks and are able to proceed with this se- 
lection on what might be considered a 
reasonably scientific basis. 

The so-called double indemnity bene- 
fit, however, is not, as yet, so standard- 
ized and therefore the management of 
every company writing this - benefit 
should be particularly interested in the 
experience of those companies that have 
been writing double indemnity for sev- 
eral years and who have a sufficient vol- 
ume of it to be helpful in guiding the 
undetwriting department in the selec- 
tion of risks where double indemnity 
insurance is involved. 


Data for Selection 

of Business Inadequate 

We are unfortunate in not having 
more data at our disposal on which to 
base our selection of this class of busi- 
ness. It is true that accident and health 
insurance companies have beea writing 
policies for many years with accidental 
death benefits (such accidental death 
benefits being very similar to the double 
indemnity benefits of life companies) 
and these companies base their selection 
of risks for accident insurance on the 
classification manual which they have 
accepted as their standard. These 
classification manuals, particularly the 
manual of the Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters’ Confer:nce, represent a 
rather careful analysis of the occupa- 
tional hazard of all occupations, but it 
is my understanding that these acci- 
dent and health companies have not, as 
yet, combined the data on their actual 
experience for the purpose of determin- 
ing the correctness of the classifications 
of occupations as set forth in these 
manuals. 

I believe that a classification manual, 
such as the manual of the Health & 
Accident Underwriters’ Conference, 
should be referred to by the underwrit- 
ing department of any company writing 
double indemnity insurance, particularly 
when a questionable application for 
double indemnity is under considera- 
tion. We will all look forward with 
much interest to the time when the 
companies will be in a position to com- 
bine their data on double indemnity in- 
surance in such a way as to help stand- 
ardize the writing of this benefit. 


Variety of Double 
Indemnity Forms Issued 


_ In considering the writing of double 
indemnity from an underwriting stand- 
point it is essential that we recognize 
the fact that the double indemnity cov- 
erage granted by each individual com- 
pany is not necessarily the same. The 
double indemnity clauses of some com- 
Panies contain restrictions which are 
not contained in the clauses of other 
companies. These restrictions are bound 
to have some effect upon the claim ex- 
perience of the companies issuing such 
Clauses and therefore unless and until 
we have a standardized double in- 


Teen life insurance business has be- 


demnity clause, we will not be able to 
use the statistics of companies writing 
double indemnity in the manner which 
would otherwise be possible if all com- 
panies were granting the same coverage 
under the double indemnity provisions 
of their policies. 

An analysis of the clauses of about 75 
of the legal reserve companies reveals 
variations in the coverage granted. A 
few of the clauses contain a provision 
for cancellation of the clause by the 
company. From an underwriting stand- 
point this is important and we would 
naturally expect, other things being 
the same, the loss ratio would be higher 
where the cancellation provision is not 
included than where such provision is 
included. 


Wide Variation Also 

in Age Limitations 

Age limitations vary from 55 to 70 
years and in some cases the benefit con- 
tinues even after age 70 so long as the 
policy continues in force. It is an ad- 
mitted fact that the accidental death 
hazard is greater at the advanced ages. 
The reasons for this condition will be 


age 60 or should it continue to age 60 
even after the policy becomes paid up? 
From the standpoint of the practical 
handling of the business, it highly 
desirable to have the benefit terminate 
at the expiration of the premium paying 
period. If the double indemnity con- 
tinues after the premium paying period 
on limited payment policies it is neces- 
sary for the company to do one of two 
things, either of which is undesirable, 
i. e€., continue to collect from the in- 
sured the double indemnity premiums 
until he reaches the age of 60 years or 
accumulate an additional reserve during 
the premium paying period sufficient to 
carry the double indemnity as paid-up 
double indemnity insurance after the 
premium paying period expires. The 
extra detail involved with either of these 
plans in my opinion more than offsets 
the advantages which would be derived 
in continuing the benefit after the life 
policy reaches the end of the premium 
paying period. 

With a standard form of clause for all 
companies, general underwriting prin- 
ciples could properly be observed by 
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evident to all medical men. It would each company, which, of course, would 
seem desirable that the companies result in standardizing the premium 
L. D. Cavanaugh is actuary of the Federal Life of Chicago. In this 





address, delivered before the Medical Section of the American Life Conven- 
tion at its meeting this week at Excelsior Springs, Mo., he discussed the 
practices of the various companies in connection with double indemnity and 
total disability benefit clauses. In the discussion the problems arising in 
connection with these clauses from the underwriting standpoint were pre- 
sented for the benefit of medical examiners. 








writing double indemnity provide for 
the termination of this benefit at age 60. 
Under the terms of most clauses acci- 
dental death must occur not exceeding 
90 days from date of accident. Several 
companies limit the period in which 
accidental death must occur to 60 days. 
It is natural to expect that occasionally 
a company will be called upon to pay 
an accident claim where the accidental 
death occurred more than 60 days but 
less than 90 days from date of the acci- 
dent. The relative importance of this 
variation would be difficult to determine, 
but we will all agree that the 60-day 
limitations will eliminate some claims 
which would be paid if the clause con- 
tained the 90-day limitation. Believing 
that we are not so much concerned with 
the question of limiting the coverage 
under the double indemnity as we are 
with standardizing it so that we can de- 
termine the proper premium to charge 
for such coverage, I favor the 90-day 
limitation. 


Should Coverage Terminate 
With Premium Paying Period? 
Should the double indemnity cover- 
age terminate at the expiration of the 
premium paying period of the policy 
provided the policy reaches the end of 
the premium paying period prior to 


rates charged for this benefit. There is 


little variation in the premium rates 
charged by companies on life insurance 
policies which contain identically the 


same benefits and there probably would 
be little variation in the premiums which 
would be charged for the double in- 
demnity benefits if the basis of selection 
as well as the coverage granted were 
the same for all companies. 


Selection of Risks 
for Double Indemnity 


I assume that the medical directors 
of the companies writing double in- 
demnity insurance share at least a part 
of the responsibility of selecting the 
risks and of deciding whether or not 
the double indemnity is to be granted 
the applicant. Therefore in passing 
upon each application you must first 
consider the particular form of coverage 
of your company, the exceptions and 
limitations which it contains and the 
premium charged therefor. 


There seems to be a marked differ- 
ence in the rate of premium which 
different companies charge for the 


double indemnity even where the cover- 
age is practically identical. This varia- 
tion in premium rates among the differ- 
ent companies may be accounted for by 
the fact that the management of the 





different companies have different no- 
tions and ideas regarding the company’s 
probable claim ratio on the double in- 
demnity insurance. It may also be 
accounted for on the theory that some 
companies desire to be more liberal 
in the selection of risks and therefore 
realize the necessity of charging a 
greater premium for the benefit. The 
territory in which the company oper- 
ates also may be an important factor in 
making rates. Some companies are issu- 
ing double indemnity at a premium as 
low as $1 per thousand, while a few 
charge as high as $3 and $4 per thou- 
sand. I would not undertake to say 
whether or not these companies are 
charging in some cases too high and in 
others too low a premium, because there 
are many other things, including the 
liberality of selection, to consider in 
passing on the adequacy of such pre- 
mium, but medical directors who are 
responsible entirely, or in part, for the 
selection of risks for double indemnity 
insurance always should have in mind 
the premium which your company is 
charging for this benefit. 


Three Important Points 

Have To Be Considered 

Assuming that you have established 
in your own mind a well-defined notion 
of the provisions of your double in- 
demnity clause and the premiums there- 
for, the important points to considei 
in connection with any individual appli- 
cation are the occupation of the appli- 
cant, his habits and physical conditions. 
Those who are more familiar with the 
practices of accident companies in the 
selection of risks will appreciate how 
careful such companies are in determin- 
ing the exact duties of the applicant for 
accident insurance before rating the 
applicant and issuing the policy. It is 
very important that we have definite in- 
formation as to the duties of the appli- 
cant before attempting to pass upon 
the application where double indemnity 
is involved and when we have this in- 
formation it is a question for the under- 
writing department of the individual 
company to determine as to whether or 
not the double indemnity is to be issued. 
The decision in this respect, as previ- 
ously stated, not only depends upon the 
occupation but also upon the coverage 
granted and the premium which the 
company is charging for the benefit. 


Using Classified Basis 
Simplifies Underwriting 


A few companies write their double 
indemnity insurance on a classified basis 
and where this is done it is less difficult 
for the underwriting department to pass 
upon the application for double in- 
demnity insurance. I know of one com- 
pany that writes its double indemnity 
business on the basis of the classifica- 
tion manual of the Health & Accident 
Underwriters’ Conference. Four classifi- 
cations are made, i. e., AA, A, B, C and 
D. A different rate is charged in each 
of the four classifications. If his occu- 
pation entitled him to a class D rating 
he is charged the rate for class D; and 
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if his occupation is such that he would 

be classed lower than D, double in- 

demnity insurance would not be issued 

even though the life policy were issued. 

Personally I believe there is consider- 

able merit in this method not only be- 

cause it gives a practical working basis 

for handling the double indemnity but 

also because it is more equitable and 

fair for the insured. For instance, an 

applicant in class A might be charged 
a rate of $1 per thousand, while an ap- 
plicant in class D would be charged 
$2.50 per thousand. Jf a company were 
to charge a flat rate for all classes the 
applicant in the select class would be 
paying too much for the benefit which 
he is receiving while the applicant in 
the lower class would not be charged 
enough. 


Physical Condition 

of Applicant Important 

The physical condition of an applicant 
is another factor which must be con- 
sidered in passing upon the double in- 
demnity application. The loss of limb 
or eye ordinarily should bar the appli- 
cant from the double indemnity benefit. 
Certain diseases have a tendency to in- 
crease the loss ratio for accident and 
where there is history of such diseases 
double indemnity should not be granted. 
For instance, the loss ratios of accident 
companies at the older ages show a ma- 


terial increase on account of heart 
disease. Of course it is true that death 
as the result of heart disease is not 


accidental, but it is not uncommon to 
have a case where the insured died of 
heart disease under such circumstances 
as would give a beneficiary or more 
particularly an unscrupulous lawyer an 
excuse to file claim for benefits on ac- 
count of accidental death. 

The management and underwriting 
department of companies have individ- 
ual ideas as to the importance of these 
different factors, but it is well to give 
them at least some consideration before 
passing upon the application for double 
indemnity insurance. 


Over-Insurance Must 

Be Guarded Against 

Over-insurance must also be guarded 
against and if an applicant applies for a 
considerable amount of double indemnity 
insurance and is already carrying a 
large line of accident insurance the 
speculative feature should be carefully 
scrutinized and the underwriting depart- 
ment should carefully guard against 
over-insurance of the accidental death 
benefit. Each individual here present 
probably can recall specific cases where 
death has occurred under peculiar cir- 
cumstances claimed to be accidental 
where a large line of accident insurance 
was carried on the life. Some of the 
largest accident companies will not con- 
sider more than $25,000 of accidental 
death insurance on an individual life 
and it is well for us to bear this in mind 
whenever we have an application for a 
policy of large denomination and pro- 
viding for double indemnity insurance. 


Total and Permanent 

Disability Benefits 

Practically every company that re- 
turned the questionnaire indicated that 
it was issuing some form of total perma- 
nent disability coverage. 

The most popular form of disability 
benefit among the legal reserve life in- 
surance companies is that which pro- 
vides for waiver of premiums and 
monthly installment to the insured of 
1 per cent of the face amount of insur- 
ance in the event of total and permanent 
disability prior to attaining age 60. This 
installment benefit frequently is paid in 
addition to the face amount of the policy 
payable in the event of death or matur- 
ity. A few companies issue a disability 
benefit providing for waiver of premiums 
and an installment benefit which is de- 
ducted from the face amount of the 
policy in the event of death or maturity. 
This latter benefit of course is much 
more limited than that which is payable 
in addition to the face of the policy. 
Some such coverages provide only for 
waiver of premiums. 


Waiver of Premium 
Benefit Logical One 


I will not take up much of your time 
in discussing the merits of the different 
forms of total permanent disability 
clauses, but personally I believe that the 
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TUDENTS of life underwriting 
S problems will find much to inter- 
est them in the work recently pub- 


lished by the Actuarial Society of 
America, and circulated among the 
members of that organization. Deal- 


ing with “Total Permanent Disability 
Benefits in Relation to Life Insurance,” 
the work was prepared by Arthur 
Hunter, actuary of the New York Life, 
with Mervyn Davis of the Equitable 
Life as associate contributor. In his 
preface to the work Mr. Hunter says in 
part: 

“The first draft of this study was 
completed more than six years ago. As 
there has been such a great liberaliza- 
tion and expansion in the last three 
years in permanent total disability bene- 
fits it is fortunate that the study was 
not then published. During 1918 it was 
accordingly necessary to rewrite this 
study and to extend it greatly. * * * 
As few companies, none of large size, 
had any form of disability benefit in 
their policies prior to 1910 the amount 
of experience on this valuable adjunct 
to life insurance is limited. It is ac- 
cordingly recognized that some of the 
information in this study may be found 
to be out of date in a few years if the 
companies give their experience to the 
actuarial profession.” 

The study deals with benefits to the 
insured in the event of his becoming 
totally and permanently disabled, and 


does not cosider total disability of a 

temporary nature or partial disablement 

of a permanent kind. 
* + * 

The principal types of disability bene- 
fits appearing in the policies of life in- 
surance companies are: 

1. Waiver of future premiums only. 

2. Waiver of premiums and payment 
of the sum insured in equal install- 
ments over a period of 10, 15 or 20 
years, with the balance of the insurance 
payable in one sum if death occur be- 
fore all the installments have been paid. 

3. Waiver of premium and payment 
of an annuity, usually 10 percent annu- 
ally or 1 percent monthly, of the sum 
insured, during the lifetime of the in- 
sured while disabled or at the maturity 
of the contract, and payment of the face 
of the contract at maturity o1: death. 
Examples of each of the above forms 
of waiver are given, and then operation 
recited. Tables showing the principal 
causes of disablement are shown and 
formulas for the calculating of pre- 
miums and reserves supplied. Other 
chapters are devoted to the legal in- 
terpretation of total disablement, and 
to the various phases of such policies, 
the whole affording a most intelligent 
study of the general subject of disability 
insurance, by men having peculiar facil- 
ities for gaining essential data and hav- 
ing the ability to properly marshal and 
analyze it. 








and logical one for a life insurance com- 
pany to incorporate in its policy con- 
tract. The installment or annuity bene- 
fit is a limited form of accident and 
health coverage and it would seem that 
the coverage which it grants the insured 
is much more accident and health insur- 
ance than life insurance, 

However, so many of the life com- 
panies have incorporated this form of 
disability coverage in their life con- 
tracts, in most cases on account. of com- 
petition, that we will assume for the 
purpose of this discussion at least that 
it is within the scope of the life insur- 
ance business to issue such a benefit in 
connection with life policies. 


Most Disability Clauses 

Contain Same Provisions 

As a‘ general proposition the income 
disability clauses of most companies con- 
tain about the same provisions, restric- 
tions and limitations. Most companies 
limit the time in which total and perma- 
nent disability must occur to the period 
prior to the insured’s attaining the age 
of 60 years. Obviously this provision is 
essential in such a disability contract 
and it would be unwise to extend the 
age limit for this form of disability 
coverage. 

Most disability clauses require proof 
of disability at least once a year and 
from the company’s standpoint it is im- 
portant to have such a provision in the 
contracts if it is to be properly protected 
against payment of the installment in 
cases where the insured recovers from 
the disability which the company con- 
sidered as total and permanent when the 
claim was approved but which subse- 
quently proved to be total but tempo- 
rary. 


Deferring of Payment 

Considered Desirable 

It is the practice of the majority of 
companies issuing this benefit to defer 
the installment or annuity payment for 
six months after receipt of satisfactory 
proof of total and permanent disability. 
As a precautionary measure this provi- 
sion is highly desirable and the statistics 
of health and accident companies prove 
that it is well to have such a provision 
in the disability contract. During the 
period elapsing between the receipt of 
satisfactory proofs of disability and the 
payment of the first installment due 
thereunder, the company has an oppor- 
tunity to observe the condition of the 
insured from time to time and is in 
better position to ascertain whether or 
not such insured is really permanently 
disabled. If it should develop during 
such interval that the conditions were 
not such as to justify the payment of the 
disability benefit no loss would accrue to 
the company on account of this benefit 
because of installment payments which 
otherwise would have been made during 





waiver of premium benefit is the proper 


the interval. 





The meaning of the phrase “total and 
permanent disability” cannot be clearly 
defined nor can we definitely outline 
what physical condition constitutes total 
and permanent disability. Some _ dis- 
ability clauses specifically provide that 
the loss of both arms, both limbs or both 
eyes shall constitute total and perma- 
nent disability. However, it is much 
more difficult to define what shall con- 
stitute total and permanent disability 
where such disability is due to disease 
or certain injuries which sometimes re- 
sult in this condition. I have had oppor- 
tunity to observe closely two cases 
where claims for total and permanent 
disability benefits were approved under 
contracts containing the waiver of pre- 
mium benefit. In both cases it developed 
that the insured was not totally and 
permanently disabled when the second 
premium on the policy became due after 
claim had been approved for the waiver 
of premiums. The cause of disability in 
one of these cases was insanity and the 
doctor that was attending the insured 
submitted an affidavit stating that the 
insured was totally and permanently 
disabled. Most of us are of the opinion, 
I believe, that as a rule insanity con- 
stitutes a valid claim for total and 
permanent disability benefit, but the case 
in question proves that it is not safe to 
consider all cases of insanity in this 
light. 


Selection of Risks for 

Permanent Disability Benefit 

While it is highly desirable for each 
medical director to be thoroughly famil- 
iar with the coverage provided for in 
the disability contract which his com- 
pany issues and the premium rates 
charged by the company for this benefit 
the most important consideration is that 
of selection of risks so that the company 
will have a loss ratio which will not be 
in excess of that contemplated by the 
premium rates which it is charging. 
Probably the most important considera- 
tion is that of family history of the 
applicant. The experience of the com- 
panies that have been writing the in- 
come ‘disability benefit for the past few 
years indicates that a very large propor- 
tion of claims are due to insanity and 
tuberculosis. Consequently we must 
exercise great care in passing upon 
applicants for disabiilty where there is 
a family history of either or both of 
these diseases. 


History of Insanity 

Should Cause Concern 

The consensus of opinion among most 
members of the medical profession seems 
to be that insanity is hereditary. This 
being true we should be much concerned 
over the acceptance of an applicant for 
disability insurance where there is or 
have been one or more cases of insanity 
in the immediate family. We do not con- 
sider one case of insanity in the family 








as a serious impairment in the selection 
of risks for life insurance and most 
companies, I believe, will accept such a 
case for life insurance at standard rates. 
If we can accept such a case for life 
insurance at standard rates does it fol- 
low that it would be proper to accept 
the same case for the disability benefit? 
I do not believe that this is a logical 
conclusion to reach any more than it 
would be logical to asume that where a 
company was writing accidental death 
insurance on select risks for a premium, 
say of $1 per thousand, that such com- 
pany could afford to write accidental 
death insurance at this rate on any 
applicant that was accepted at standard 
rates for life insurance. We will all 
admit that the actual mortality experi- 
ence on a number of risks selected for 
life insurance with a history of insanity 
in the family would be higher than on 
the same number of risks taken under 
the same conditions where there was no 
family history of insanity. The reason 
why such cases are accepted for life 
insurance at standard rates is because 
the medical directors and managements 
of the companies feel that although 
there is an increased mortality on this 
class of business the additional mortality 
will not be such as to require an 
increased rating. The loss ratio on the 
disability benefit, however, would be 
affected more where there was one case 
of insanity in the family and conse- 
quently it might not be considered as 
sound underwriting to issue the disabil- 
ity benefit in such cases at least without 
an additional premium for this benefit. 


Personal Equation in 

Selection of Risks 

The personal equation will always be 
more or less involved in the selection of 
risks and each individual company must 
determine for itself how seriously the 
claim experience of such company will 
be affected by accepting applicants for 
disability benefit where there is history 
of insanity in the family. It would seem 
that if the risk was first class in all 
other respects the company might prop- 
erly issue the disability benefit at stand- 
ard rates to an applicant with a family 
history of one case of insanity, but if 
there were more than one case of in- 
sanity in the family it would seem wise 
to decline to issue this benefit. The size 
of the family should also be taken into 
consideration in passing upon an indi- 
vidual case. 

Personal history of insanity should 
always bar the applicant from this bene- 
fit. Nervous disorders sometimes lead 
to insanity and if an applicant for the 
disability benefit gives a history of 
nervous breakdown or similar form of 
nervous trouble we should be very cau- 
tious in accepting such a case. 


Effect of Tuberculosis 

on the Claim Ratio 

Mortality investigations reveal conclu- 
sively that a family history of tubercu- 
losis has a very marked affect upon 
mortality under life policies and it is 
obvious that the effect of tuberculosis 
on the claim ratio under the disability 
benefit would be much more noticeable 
and serious than under policies of life 
insurance. 

In selecting applicants for life insur- 
ance it is the practice of medical direc- 
tors of most companies to follow some 
definite rule as a guide. We have stand- 
ard tables showing the mortality to be 
expected at the different ages and based 
upon the height and weight of the appli- 
cant and the number of cases of tubercu- 
losis shown in the family history. We 
can use these tables in deciding whether 
or not the disability benefit should be 
issued to an applicant where there is a 
family history of tuberculosis and the 
same theory can be applied in this con- 
nection as has been suggested in con- 
sidering applicants where there is a 
family history of insanity. In other 
words it might be considered safe under- 
writing to issue an applicant for life 
insurance a policy at standard rates 
where there was a certain history of 
tuberculosis in the family, but it might 
not be good underwriting to issue dis- 
ability insurance to the same applicant. 
The available statistics are very helpful 
in passing upon such cases but the im- 
portant point to bear in mind is that a 
family history of tuberculosis will prob- 
ably be much more serious from the 
standpoint of the issuance of the dis- 
ability benefit than from the standpoint 
of the issuance of life insurance. 

In the case of personal history of 
tuberculosis we encounter even a more 
serious problem than that involved 
where the history of tuberculosis is of 
other members of the family. In view 
of our limited experience with the dis- 
ability benefit, it would seem that if the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 
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LAUNCH FIGHT TO CUT 
OUT TAX ON PREMIUMS 


Massachusetts Life Men would 
Make Them Deductible From 
Taxable Income 


STRONG CASE PRESENTED 


Arguments Offered Before Taxation 
Committee of Legislature on 
Bill to That Effect 


BOSTON, MASS., March 15.—One 
of the first and most determined ef- 
forts made in this country to remove 
the tax on life insurance premiums, by 
the method of making such premiums 
deductible from taxable income, was 
initiated before the committee on 
taxation of the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture, when a hearing was given on 
house bill 678 introduced at the be- 
hest of Boston and Western Massachu- 
setts Life Underwriters Associations 
and on petition of George Woodbridge 
of Boston. eat 

The bill, briefly, would permit life in- 
surance premiums to be deductible from 
taxable income annually on an amount 
of insurance not to exceed a sum in- 
sured equal to ten times a man’s aver- 
age gross income for three years, 
namely, the year for which the income 


is computed and the two years imme- 
| 


diately preceding it. 

Former Assistant Attorney General 
Leland Powers handled the evidence 
for the proponents of the bill and a 
very clear, concise and strong argument 
was presented. There was no opposi- 
tion outside of a statement from Irving 
F. Shaw, of the state income depart- 
ment, who anticipated difficulties in ad- 
ministering the bill. 


Social Value Emphasised 


Counsel Powers, in opening, empha- 
sized the tremendous social value of 
life insurance. He stated he believed 
that life insurance saved the common- 
wealth of Massachusetts at least $1,000,- 
000 annually in providing against pos- 
sible dependency and conserving 
business values.- Yet what did the com- 
monwealth do to encourage it? It 
levied a tax of $870,000 on the com- 
panies (which was five times what the 
companies paid to all its employes 
when all the similar state taxes in the 
county were taken into account) for 
their supervision. In addition, the com- 
monwealth collected in fees from brok- 
ers and agents $140,000 annually, which 
was $40,000 more than the actual cost 
of the insurance department of the 
state. There was a 2 percent tax levied 
on the net reserves of the companies, 
virtually their capital, and in addition 
a tax of 1% percent on premiums when 
a man paid an income tax. This 
meant a total tax of 3% percent on 
capital for service rendered the state, 
or double taxation. Outside of the 
social service rendered, the life com- 
panies of the country had $6,000,000,000 
invested in the public utilities of the 
country which released other money 
for other purposes. Yet in spite of all 
this service, the insurance carriers were 
taxed the heaviest of any business. Be- 
cause the money of policyholders was 
concentrated in the companies and easy 
to get at the state took advantage to 
levy such tremendous taxes. 


Not Profit-Making Business 


The business was not a profit-making 
one in the way of paying dividends to 
stockholders. There were few life com- 
panies working on the stock plan, in 
fact there were nine times as many 




















mutuals as stock life companies in the 





The banner shown here was won by 
Bokum & Dingle, general agents in 
Chicago for the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, as a reward for the large increase 
in business for the year. The Bokum 
& Dingle agency, which was organized 
in 1919, wrote in 1920 a paid-for busi- 
ness of $7,853,665, or an increase of 
$3,830,321 for the year. The writings 
in 1919, the year of organization, were 
$4,023,344. 

The Massachusetts Mutual has been 








country. Twenty-eight of the life com- 
panies represented in Massachusetts do 
five-eighths of the business of the 
country. The total dividends paid in 
stock companies was but $1,000,000, 
yet the country taxes the life companies 
$20,000,000 annually. As the system 
works now, the more the policyholder 
saves and the more the company grows 
the greater you tax them for rendering 
service to the state. 

There were some 3,500,000 policies 
carried by the residents of Massachu- 
setts, of which over 3,000,000 were in- 
dustrial policies representing small 
amounts. It was estimated that 180,000 
ordinary life policyholders paid income 
taxes. The commissioner of insurance 
had estimated that this would represent 
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awarding this banner for the last three | 


years to the agency showing the largest 
increase. This year it was awarded at 
the annual meeting of middle west gen- 
eral managers and agents held a week 
ago in Chicago. 


The Bokum & Dingle agency has set | ther } ; 
family being provided for and the edu- 


$1,000,000 a month as its pace for 1921. 
Considering the accelerated pace which 
they have kept up in the past it is not 
beyond expectations that they will make 
the goal. 











a total tax of not over $250,000 on the | 


premiums which the bill in hearing 


would make deductible. 
No Effort to Dodge Taxes 


George Woodbridge, of the Equitable 
Life in Boston, who was most instru- 
mental in having the bill brought before 
the legislature, declared that the move- 
ment was not one to dodge taxes on the 
part of the companies. It had started 
with the policyholders and agents and 
was a part of the service which the 
agents wanted to render their clients 
The first suggestion in the matter had 
come from the National Association of 
Life Underwriters convention in Boston 
last year. He declared life insurance 
was the only organic movement oppos- 
ing Socialism in the country. Through 
the principles of life insurance the indi- 


vidual made sacrifices to protect and 
provide for his family. It was the most 
typical American institution in the 
country. The policyholders insure each 
other, the insurance companies do not 
insure anyone. The agent was not a 
luxury but saved the policyholders 
money by bringing in new members and 
thus keeping up the reserves and keep- 
ing down the costs. The agent today is 
the policyholder’s representative. That 
was seen in the war risk insurance, 
largely placed by the regular insurance 
agents. The great bulk of the war risk 
insurance retained today is the result 
of the work of agents who got nothing 
for their work in preventing lapses and 
securing reinstatements. If any regular 
life insurance company had disregarded 
the rights of policyholders as has the 
War Risk Bureau the agents would have 


torn down the offices of the company. 
Life insurance is an investment, but not 
a financial investment. It is an invest- 


ment in self-respect and children’s wel- 
fare. It stabilizes business, lessens de- 
linquency and saves loss of capital. 


From the Industrial Viewpoint 


W. A. Sullivan, superintendent of the 
Metropolitan Life for the Boston district, 
was introduced as representing some- 
thing like $12,000,000 in premiums paid 


by Massachusetts citizens. He empha- 
sized the importance of the welfare 
agent and declared “if there were not 
| insurance there would have to be a far 


larger charity bureau than there now 
fg at the state house.” 

Franklin W. Ganse, of the Columbian 
National Life, referred to the policies 
which provided for the payment of in- 
heritance taxes. He called attention to 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 








NORTHWESTERN AGENTS. 
DISCUSS LIVE ISSUES 


James M. Cowan of Aurora, IIL, 
Had a Most Successful 
Convention 





USES OF MONTHLY INCOME 





Interesting Points Are Brought Out 
in Consideration of State and 


Federal Taxes 


James M. Cowan of Aurora, IIL, 
general agent of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, held his annual agency 
meeting and dinner at Aurora last 
rhursday. Mr. Cowan has made a re- 
markable record in his field. In 1916 


his general agency produced $2,626,500; 
in 1917, $3,501,880; in 1918, $3,745,500; 
in 1919, $9,510,200; in 1920, $10,463,000. 
The general agency is out for $12,000,- 
000 this year. Mr. Cowan's general 
agency is used by Northwestern Mutual 
officials to show what can be accom- 
plished by the right kind of work. 
Monthly Income Policy 


Luther FE. Allen, district agent, 
Aurora, IIL, presided over the business 
session held in the afternoon. W. R. 
Bryant, district agent at Joliet, took 


up the consideration of the monthly in- 

He stated that very fre- 
could get an audience by 
talking guaranteed monthly incomes 
and not using the term “life insurance” 
at all. He finds that many people are 
attracted to this form of payment be- 


cause they want to assure the educa- 
tion of their children. Through this 
plan this can be done. Mr, Bryant 
said that most people have the specu- 
lative instinct and like to play with 
their money. He showed, however, 


that absolute guaranteed income can be 
fixed with a policy of this kind and 
there can be no question about the 


cation of children being arranged. He 
asks a man if he had $10,000 to loan, 
whether he would give it to his wife 
to invest. She has not had the finan- 
cial experience nor does she possess the 
financial judgment to make her a safe 
investor. Yet that is what he is do- 
ing in turning over to her a lump sum 
of money-at his death. 


Policy Not Surrendered 


In connection with the Northwestern 
plan of paying the installments, it was 
explained that the policy is not sur- 
rendered at the death of the assured, 
but is kept by the beneficiary till all 
the obligations are closed. Some com- 
panies require the policy to be sur- 
rendered and a trust agreement or a 
certificate of deposit is then given the 
beneficiary. The merits of these two 
plans were discussed. The Northwest- 
ern takes the position that unless the 
beneficiary has the policy in his pos- 
session the personal property assessor 
is likely to levy on the trust agree- 
ment and the internal revenue depart- 
ment may demand the tax on the 
ground that the income is not under an 
insurance policy, but a trust agree- 
ment. It was explained that a settle- 
ment under a policy is not subject to 
tax. It was also stated that it was far 
wiser in the policy to have the pro- 
ceeds going to the beneficiary or con- 


tingent beneficiary, revert in case of 
death to the estate and not to the 
executor, assigns, or administrator of 


the beneficiary. In that way the bene- 
ficiary has a life interest, but at her 
death, the proceeds go to the estate of 
the assured rather than to the rela- 
tives or heirs of the beneficiary. It 
was explained that so long as the as- 
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Indiana Continues as 


the Hub of the United States 


The center of population of the United 
States as shown by the 1920 census is 
Whitehall, Indiana, in Owen County. 
Getting right down to the very point, the 
hub is the 60 acre farm of John E. Herrin 
which begins in the little hamlet. 


Indiana is the center of many activities. 
It is a state famous in song and story. 
It has produced men and women re- 
nowned in numerous lines. 


The state is the center of life insurance. 
Itscompaniesoperate under the provisions 
of the Indiana law that throw ample 
safeguards about policyholders. Indiana 
is a rich life insurance field. With di- 
versified industries and activities, with 
its numerous thrifty cities and prosperous 
countryside, it presents an ideal territory 







































forthe industrious life insurance'salesman. 





There is an advantagein work- 
ing for an Indiana company 
that confines its operations to 
its home state and 
that cultivates that 
commonwealth in- 
tensively. 











































































Come with the 


CENTRAL STATES LIFE 


Insurance Co. 


Crawfordsville, Indiana 





If you want to write life insurance in Indiana 


WRITE TO 


THOMAS L. NEAL, 


Second Vice President and Agency Manager 


Secretary, 


Clifford V. Peterson 


President, 


Edwin M. Brown 


































sured selects the option as to how the 
installments shall be paid the payments 
are exempt from the income tax. 


Inheritance Taxes 


E. E. Cantrall, general agent of the 
Northwestern at Springfield, gave a 
talk on “State and Federal Inheritance 
Tax.” Mr. Cantrall said that inherit- 
ance tax, or, in fact, a tax of any kind, 
is always an interesting subject to men. 
For instance, if a prospect is approached 
with the suggestion that there have 
been a number of changes in the tax 
law, it will interest him, and an imme- 
diate point of contact is made. Men 
want to know about any features of 
taxation that will affect them. He 
stated that while men may fear death, 
they fear the cost of death more. He 
cited cases where an estate had been 
valued by friends and neighbors, but 
the government authorities refused to 
take this valuation, increased it greatly, 
endeavored to prove that fraud had 
been committed and a penalty was 
fixed. He declared that people, there- 
fore, should be very careful as to the 
disposition of their estates and provide 
the means for protecting them and dis- 
posing of them in regular order. Mr. 
Cantrall said that it is not necessary 
for a life insurance man to be a tax 
shark. General information only is 
required. If a complicated case arises, 
the life agent had better employ an 
authority to get an opinion. He showed 
that the inheritance tax is not a tax on 
the property itself but on the right to 
inherit property. 


Sets a High Figure 


Mr. Cantrall said that in his approach 
to a stranger he always set a figure 
that the prospect is likely to have to 
pay as inheritance tax, higher than need 
be. The higher figure flatters the man 
or, if it is too high, he will take ex- 
ception to it and give a figure that is 
more nearly correct. This, therefore, 
gives an insight to the actual financial 
status of the prospect. Mr. Cantrall 
advised the use of local illustrations, as 
they are more impressive than cases 
far distant. He said that the assured 
should be shown that the event that 
causes the tax creates an expense, and, 
therefore, an income should be arranged 
to pay it. Mr. Cantrall said that he 
used the term “transfer tax” rather 
than inheritance tax. So far as IIli- 
nois agents are concerned, he said that 
the Diamond Life Bulletin Service of 
Tue NaTIONAL UNDERWRITER, the opinions 
of Attorney-General Brundage of IlIli- 
nois and W. T. Nash’s book were all 
that were needed for reference and 
help. ’ 

Should Provide for Administration 


Mr. Cantrall contended that a man 
should provide a plan for administering 
his estate in such a way that there will 
be no difficulty or embarrassment to 
those that come into possession of it. 
If a policy is taken out specifically to 
pay inheritance taxes and it is stipu- 
lated that it shall be used for that pur- 
pose, it can be taxed. He advised tak- 
ing out monthly income insurance and 
leaving it to the beneficiary to use part 
of the monthly income to pay the 
taxes. She, of course, will advise with 
an attorney or business friend and, nat- 
urally, they will suggest that some of 
the installments be used for this pur- 
pose. Mr. Cantrall showed that under 
the federal inheritance tax law, bene- 
ficiaries are allowed $40,000 life insur- 
ance exemption and $50,000 further ex- 
emption. Or a person can take $90,000 
life insurance and it will be exempted. 
He emphasized the fact that every man 
is anxious to learn anything he can 
about taxation that affects him. 


Insurance for Income Tax 


Assistant Superintendent of Agents 
M. H. O. Williams called attention to 
the fact that it is a good point where 
men are getting large salaries, but do 
not have any extended estates, to urge 
that insurance be taken out to pay the 
income tax the following year. He 
said that he had known cases where 





BALTIMORE CONGRESS 


OVER 500 LIFE MEN ON HAND 





Third Southeastern Event Draws Very 
Large Attendance from Maryland 
Cities and Washington 





BALTIMORE, March 14.—Agents 
to the number of 547 from Baltimore, 
Hagerstown and Washington crowded 
the Southern Hotel ballroom last 
Thursday for the third Southeastern 
Sales Congress. Every man was lim- 
ited to the time allowed him on the 
program and the various chairmen kept 
them to that time. 

In his address at the afternoon ses- 
sion, Governor Ritchie, of Maryland, 
stated that when the time was prac- 
ticable, he wanted the life insurance 
men to take up the question of a course 
in life insurance salesmanship for the 
University of Maryland. 

At the morning session, President 
Thorp, of the National Association, 
spoke on the work the association was 
doing. An open forum was then held 
on the subject of getting prospects, city 
soliciting and approaches. Charles R. 
Posey, of the Mutual Life of New York, 
stated that three things were necessary 
to success in the life insurance business. 


Names Three Essentials 


1. A belief in life insurance—in the 
institution of life insurance. “I mean 
an overwhelming belief in what life 
insurance is.” 

2. A belief in yourself. The belief 
that you can do anything that any other 
man can do. Go to your prospect as an 
honest-to-God human being and sell 
him what he needs. If you believe in 
the business of life insurance and in 
yourself you cannot be denied. 

3. Work. You cannot get far with- 
out work and you never will. Start to 
look at everybody life insurance-wise. 
How will you leave your family? 
Transpose it to how will your prospect 
leave his family? 

Leonard A. Spalding, of the Mutual 
Benefit, on Estates Preadministered by 
Life Insurance, illustrated with a chart, 
was the final morning speaker. 


Other Speakers Heard 


In the afternoon, Barney Pearson 
spoke on “The Selling Process.” An 
open forum on “Business Insurance” 
and then an address by Charles W. Sco- 
vel on “Monthly Income” closed the 
congress. At the banquet at the South- 
ern Hotel that night, which was at- 
tended by 350 agents, Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley, of the pure food bureau; Or- 
ville Thorp, John M. Hood, president 
of the Crown Cork & Seal Company; 
Charles W. Scovel and Barney Pearson 
were the speakers. 








men drawing large salaries died toward 
the end of the year and the widow, 
therefore, was forced to pay the in- 
come tax the following year on this 
salary. He also said that it is a very 
desirable point to make that the state 
and federal government take the real 
heart out of the securities in payment 
of the inheritance tax. In other words. 
the very best securities are extracted 
and no doubtful stuff is used. In an- 
swer to a question, Mr. Williams said 
that if the wife paid the premiums o1 
her husband’s policy, it would be ex- 
empt from inheritance tax at his death 
The proof must be on the beneficiary to 
show that she had actually paid the 
premium. Mr. Williams stated that it 
is far better to have the application 
made out in such a way that there ca: 
be no doubt about it. 


B. C. Nelson’s Talk 


B. C. Nelson, the star solicitor of th* 
company at Peoria, Ill... gave some ex- 
cellent talks as to how he conducted his 
work. He said that he could not only 
make a good income from selling insur- 
ance, but at the same time he found that 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 
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Record Breaking Sales Congress at Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 12.— | active life underwriters in the United | plain how it agrees with your previous | Here is one man 60 years old; here is 


Speeches bristling with practical ideas 
and an attendance of nearly 1,200 yes- 
terday made the Philadelphia Life In- 
surance Sales Congress one of the great- 
est insurance affairs in the history of 
the state. 

The Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Tren- 
ton and Delaware Associations of Life 
Underwriters united in the all-day ses- 
sion in Witherspoon Hall, followed by a 
banquet at night. Each speaker got 
down to the point at once, without 
rhetorical flourishes. The intensive pro- 
gram made a tremendous impression 
on the delegates, judging from the fre- 
quent applause and the cries of “Go on! 
Go on!” which greeted several of the 
orators when their time limit had ex- 
pired. 

Scovel Well Received 

Charles W. Scovel, past president of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, pounded away at his favorite 
themes, “Business Insurance” and “Life 
Income Insurance.” His presentatién 
of the latter subject was particularly 
effective. ; 

“Lump sum money does not, will not 
and cannot support dependent life 
through the period of dependency,” he 
exclaimed. “All authorities are agreed 
on this except insurance men—who have 
not studied the problem. Every @ut- 
standing and future dependency pglicy 
should be put into the form of monthly 
indemnity, else it is a sham and broken 
reed. 

“We dare not pose as experts on the 
dependency question and recommend a 
lump sum, knowing full well it would 
soon be spent and leave the family in 
dire poverty. It is more trouble for 
us to study this problem of monthly 
indemnity, but we must do it. We must 
make it clear to the father of the family 
when we sell the policy and must urge 
him to take the monthly income plan. 
We must gain his confidence, but we 
can never expect to if we go to him 


babbling about some other fellow’s 
affairs.” . 
Regarding business insurance, Mr. 


Scovel said earlier in the afternoon: 

“Business insurance sells easiest 
when business itself is depressed, be- 
cause then it is needed most. Crash 
right through your prospect's excuses 
by explaining this need to him.” 

Sessions were held both morning and 
afternoon. J. Hampton Moore, mayor 
of Philadelphia, welcomed the delegates 
to the city, saying that he favored ex- 
empting insurance companies from cer- 
tain taxes because of their service to the 
community: namely, by acting as sav- 
ings banks they save the commonwealth 
the expense of supporting the insured 
man in old age, or his dependents after 
death. Besides, the policyholder is far 
less likely to be a disturbing factor in 
the community. 

“Insurance companies,” the mayor de- 
clared, “keep up standards of living in 
order that policies may not have to be 
paid out too soon.” 

_The mayor’s address was preceded by 
singing, which Floyd D. Brown led; 
the calling of the congress to order by 
Arthur D. Murphy, president of the 
Philadelphia Association of Life Under- 
writers and district manager of the 
Home Life of New York, and invocation 
hy Rev. Ernest Bawden, pastor of the 
Cookman M. E. Church. The mayor 
was followed by Orville Thorp, presi- 
dent of the National Association. 


Thorp Showing Strain 


Mr. Thorp has already addressed 
about 17,000 life underwriters since he 
began the educational campaign tour 
of the country early in January. Be- 
fore he gets through he hopes to have 
addressed more than one-third of all the 





States. He spoke Friday morning and 
was to have delivered another address 
in the afternoon, but for the first time 
in the campaign he had to be excused 
on account of vocal strain. On Thurs- 
day he addressed a hig sales congress 
in Baltimore. 

The Philadelphia underwygiters pricked 
up their ears when President Thorp 
declared: 

“The vast majority of underwriters 
are not selling their business—they are 
merely order-takers. So many of us 
were order-takers in 1919 and early in 
1920 that now we must go back and 
complete the job.” 


Audience “Sells” Russell 


The next speaker was Winsiow Rus- 
sell, vice-president of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual, who had “sold” the Y. M. C. A. 
thrift campaign to the local underwrit- 
ers’ association a short time ago. Dis- 
cussing “Selling Life Insurance; Why 
and How,” he injected an interesting 
feature into the congress by posing as 
a prospect and asking the audience to 
“sell” him. With a series of large 
charts he told how to overcome the 
tremendous amount of buying resist- 
ance. 

“Why not approach a prospect with 
the suggestion that you would like to 
be his counsellor?” Mr. Russell pro- 
posed. “Nothing is so close to the heart 
of the average man as how to conserve 
his income and know where it goes to. 
Offer your prospect, tactfully, of course, 
a model family budget. Think of the 
needs of the prospect’s family rather 
than your own sales. But don’t offer 
him a budget until you first try it out on 
yourself. The budget idea is the best 
selling proposition today.” 

Inquiry elicited the fact that only 17 
in the audience kept “honest-to-good- 
ness” family budgets. 


Value of Record of Calls 


Franklin L. Bettger spoke on “Dol- 
lars and Cents of a Life Insurance Call,” 
urging the delegates to keep records of 
the number of their calls, interviews and 
applications, together with the total pre- 
miums and commissions, thereby learn- 
ing the average cash value of each call. 
He told how he himself reduced the 
number of calls and at the same time 
increased the average price he received 
for each. 

Mr. Bettger said 70 percent of all the 
business he wrote was on the first in- 
terview and 23 percent on the second,} 
but that it took 50 percent of his time 
to get the remaining 7 percent of th 
business. 

“Many interviews weary the prospec 
and cast odium on insurance men gen 
erally,” he asserted. 

Frank H. Sykes, manager of agen 
cies of the Fidelity Mutual, then intro 
duced brief discussions on: 

“The Money Value of a Human Life, 
C. B. Taylor of Philadelphia, gener 
agent Northwestern Mutual. | 

“Creating an Insurance Estate,” Jj 
W. Clegg of Philadelphia, Penn Mutual 

“Thrift Value of an Insurance Policy,’ 
T. B. Williams of Philadelphia, 
table Life of Iowa. 

“A Secure Old Age,” F. W. Moock of 
Philadelphia, Provident Life & Trust. 

“Selecting a Prospect,” Frank A. Gui- 
nivan of Philadelphia, Phoenix Mutual. 

“How I Make the Approach,” Wil- 
liam F. Overman of Moorestown, N. J., 
Phoenix Mutual. 

“Knowing Your Contract,” Harry H. 


Fried of Newfield, N. J., Provident Life | 


& Trust. 

“Settlement With Application,” 
W. Edgerton of Trenton, N. J., 
dent Life & Trust. 


Deliver Policy Personally 


James 
Provi- 


Mr. Fry made a good point when he 
advised against mailing contracts to 
prospects. 


Equi-| 


arguments.” 

Mr. Edgerton urged that insurance 
men make settlement at the time the 
application is written, their argument 
being that the prospect might as well 
get the protection right away. “Your 
prospect is not going to figure how to 
get out of it, once he pays.’ 

Barney Pearson of Dallas, Tex., then 
gave his talk on “The Selling Process.” 

Willam A. Amos of the Philadelphia 
Association, who led a discussion of 
Mr. Scovel’s first address, said: 

“Banks of the future will loan sooner 
on character, as expressed in terms of 
life insurance than on any other col- 
lateral.” 


How to Increase Policies 


Joseph D’Andrade of 
Metropolitan Life, drew considerable 
applause by his treatment of “Methods 
to Increase Amount of Individual Poli- 
cies”—a bright, snappy address in which 
he stressed the need of underwriters for 
health and manly character for over- 
coming their own timidity and bucking 
up against prospects who themselves 
have good health and clear consciences. 
John Smithies of the Metropolitan Life 
also spoke. 

The following members of the Phila- 
delphia Association commented on Mr. 


Philadelphia, 


address by Frederick A. Wallis, United 


States Commissioner of Immigration, 
New York. 
“Selling the World,” Prof. John Den- 


nis Mahoney, Philadelphia. 


Attacks Straight Life Policies 


The straight life policy was ridiculed, 
vombarded by terms of “death insur- 
ance,” in a ringing address by Mr. Wal- 
is, who is also general agent for the 
Fidelity-Mutual. Not all of those pres- 


ent agreed with the Fidelity-Mutual 
agent. But they all agreed that he had 
given them something to think over; 


that he had placed life insurance in an 
entirely new light—on a different plane 
from that on which they had looked 
at it. 

“When you sell a man a 15-payment, 
or a 20-payment, or a 1-payment—any 
kind of a payment—life policy, you are 
not selling him life insurance but death 
insurance. He has to die to get the 
money. 

“While I was coming over to Phila- 
delphia from New York tonight, I 
noticed an account in the newspaper 
where a jeweler had been killed for his 
money. That man died to save his money 
yet under the life policy, he has to die 
before he gets it. 

“Sell a man an income policy. Let him 
live; we never die. We all want to live 
forever. I remember when I first started 
in the insurance business in Kentucky. 
I called to see a prospect and stated my 
proposition. 

“‘*Sonny,’ he said, when I had finished, 
‘you have a very good proposition, but 
I have to die before I get the money.’ 

“That gave me something to think 
about. Since then I have been trying to 
get away from the gloomy side of the 
business—to think and talk about the 
bright and cheery side of it. And that's 
something that a great many agents do, 
hammer on the dark and gloomy side of 


a 





“Take it personally and ex- | 


life insurance. 
Argument for Endowment 


“The other day, I called my agents 
into the office and told them to imagine 
a number of men getting on a street car 
| to go to Wall street, where all the banks 

are, On one side of the car, one man 

has a 10-year endowment; another has 

a 20-year endowment; another a 40-year 
| endowment; some a long term endow- 
ment, etc. They get off at Wall street. 


} ment 


Scovel’s talk on “Life Insurance In- 
come”: 

“Income for Self,” Fred W. Hagen. 

“Income for Beneficiary,” Frank C. 
Hughes. 

“Standard Provisions Under Con- | 
tracts,” Walter M. Long. 

The banquet program at night in- 
cluded: 

“Immigration and Americanization,” 





another 65; there is one 70; even one at 
75. But they walk with a light step. 
They don't feel old. They are going in 
the bank to cash in a $5,000, a $10,000, a 
$50,000 policy. Then they are going to 
invest it in some safe security. They 
come out with a light step; a young step. 
They know that their old age is taken 
care of. They can live in ease. 

“On the other side of the car one man 
has a 10-payment life; another has a 20- 
payment life; one may have a single pay- 
life. They, too, get off at Wall 
street, But their step are not light. They 
earry their old age, They go across the 
street to the Trinity church cemetery. 
They never come back. They cash in. 
They lock themselves in the vault and 
are gone. 

“Agents go in to sell a man life in- 
surance. ‘What's the rate? They take 
out their rate book, fumble around, and 
when they get it, the man has lost all 
interest. No man can quote a rate on a 
policy. No one knows what the divj- 
dends will be. And then the rate gets 
lower every year. It is far better to tell 
one lie than nineteen lies. Better tell 
one truth than twenty lies.” 





Montana Legislation 


Senate Bill 153 passed both houses 
of the Montana legislature. It regu- 
lates the business of auditing and ab- 
stracting life policies and provides for 
a license. All auditors or abstractors 
must be regularly licensed and super- 
vised by the insurance department. In 
making an application, one must take 
oath that he will not deceive any appli- 
cant for insurance or misrepresent any 
of the terms or conditions of any 
policy. He also must swear to the fact 
that he will not, upon the basis of any 
incomplete comparison or misrepresen- 
tation, advise any person to drop any 
insurance for the purpose of taking in- 
surance in any other company. 

Senate Bill 232 was modeled after 
the Robertson law of Texas and would 
have required all life companies from 
other states operating in Montana to 
invest 75 percent of their Montana re- 
serve in Montana securities. This bill 
was killed in the senate. 

Senate Bill 195 was killed in the sen- 
ate. It provided that the measure of 
indemnity under a policy of life insur- 
ance would be the sum fixed in the 
policy, plus all amounts collected by 
the company from the assured and held 
as reserve, This would have prevented 
the issuance of all endowment, limited 
payment, or any kind of investment life 
insurance. 


Aetna Life Figures 


The Aetna Life has gotten out its 
annual statement showing assets $177,- 
502,366, increase $14,404,054; premium 
reserve, $7,707,429; liability claim re- 
serve, $13,927,567; surplus to policyhold- 
ers, $19,027,417; gain $1572,144. It in- 
creased its premium income $9,769,496 
Its new paid for life insurance last year 
was $495,216,386, and its insurance in 
force is $1,155,589,341, increase $2,913, 
031. 

The Aetna Casualty 
$15,441,107, gain $447,990; 


shows assets 
capital $2,000,- 


000; net surplus $2,849,658. 
The Automobile of Hartford shows 
assets $11,896,417, gain $874,210; prem- 


capital $2,000, 
The total 
companies 


ium reserve $5,934,192; 
000; net surplus $1,724,512, 
income of the three Aetna 
last year was $87,884,448. 


Leffler Heads Western Reserve 


Directors of the Western Reserve 
Life met at Muncie, Ind., last week 
and elected Harvey Leffler of Muncie 


as president of the company to succeed 
David P. Campbell, who died recently. 
New directors of the company are 
David A. McClain, J. Harvey Leffler 
and Frank Hainbaugh, all of Muncie, 
me C. K. Wallace of East Chicago, 
nd. 
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Substitute Selling for Preaching 


THE insurance man thoroughly sold on 
the idea of monthly income insurance is 
more or less perturbed whenever he sees 
what a small percentage of the life insur- 
ance written is on the income plan. 

He sold himself, probably, with 
the figures of the AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION and the general acceptance 
of the statements that hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars left to widows through 
life insurance are lost each year in wild- 
cat investments and that lump sums dis- 
appear more quickly than they should 
through too free expenditures. 

He is appalled at the indifference of 
the average agent to these 
things which are defeating the purpose of 
many policies and minimizing the benefits 
of many others. 

He preaches to and at the agent on 
the point. 

Possibly he should forego the preaching 
for a while and try selling the idea. 

When he sells life insurance he appeals 
to more than merely the prospect’s sense 
of duty. He appeals to his sense of pride 
and to his cupidity. Why not appeal to 
agents along similar lines? 

Why not point out more often and 
bluntly, occasionally, that it takes better 
salesmanship to sell income insurance 
than lump sum insurance but that on the 
monthly income plan more insurance can 
be sold to each prospect, and that each 
buyer of a monthly income is a better 
prospect for additional insurance than the 


What to Say; 


THE questions of how much to say and 
10w to say it in selling a prospect have puz- 
zled salesmen in almost every line and 
specially in the life insurance. Everyone 
is familiar with the kind of salesman who 
has attained probably the greatest promi- 
nence in the selling of books. He is the 
man with the set-speech habit. He has 
combined a jumble of arguments into the 
sales talk which he gives to every prospect 
he approaches. 

It is not necessary to delve very deep 
into this man’s methods nor to point out 
how repeatedly they have failed in selling 
the goods. His kind of sales talk has 
been mocked by his friends and has 
been reproduced in comedy sketches on 
the stage until the public is thoroughly 
familiar with it. Today the buying public 
judges the quality of a product by the 
manner in which it is presented to them. 
The successful salesman must sell him- 
self more so than his company or product. 
This is especially true in life insurance 
because there is not a great amount of 
difference in the quality of the policies 
which the various companies put out. 


has 


insurance 


Albert F. Sommer, superintendent of 
the Metropolitan Life at Cincinnati, was 
i banquet the 


given a complimentary 

other evening in honor of his 25th year 
of service with the company. More 
than 200 guests were present. Presi- 


dent Haley Fiske was present and acted 
as toastmaster. The Ohio Superintend- 
ents’ Association of the Metropolitan 
presented Mr. Sommer with a bronze 
desk set. A silver loving cup and a 
huge basket of flowers were given by 
the Cincinnati Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation. Another loving cup was given 
by the company’s deputies in the Cin- 
cinnati district. Mr. Sommer’s own 
staff presented him with a huge bou- 
quet. F. O. Ayres, second vice-presi- 





buyer of a lump sum policy ever can be? 

While this course of reasoning throws 
the blame for the slow progress of the 
income idea back onto the champions of 
the system it should not absolve the 
agents of the country. Too many of them 
have forgotten the old copy book maxim: 
“If at first you don’t succeed, try, try 
again.” Too many have presented an in- 
come policy to a few people, presented it 
timidly and doubtfully and failed. ‘Then 
they have discarded these forms and 
blamed them, instead of themselves, for 
their lack of success. 

They worry not about the turn-downs 
they receive in selling lump sum policies, 
because they are calloused to them, but 
are rankled by the resistance encountered 
in offering income contracts. 

They have attempted to preach to 
people, following in their presentatiop~of 
the policy the line of talk used in/pre- 
senting the contract to them. They/ have 
employed statistics and fear, chiefly, in 
spite of the fact that they know thaf more 
than figures and fear must be used/to sell 
lump sum insurance. 

Probably the most glaring omisgion in 
the sales talk usually used on monthly 
income policies is that of local color. The 
agent has not armed himself with facts 
regarding widows and bereaved families 
which the prospect knows. An ouhce of 
local color is often worth a ton of facts 
and figures about the “average widow” 
to the life salesman. | 


How to Say It 


The rapid development of improved 
methods in salesmanship is gradually 
eliminating the man with the set-$peech 
arguments from the running. The ele- 
ment of personal contact which enters 
into the selling of life insurance makes 
it imperative that stock phrases be elimi- 
nated as much as possible and suppkanted 
by some sort of arguments which will 
fit each prospect’s case. The real fales- 
man should be able to see in every| man| 
some tangible points upon which hq can 
build up his sales talk. He should bel able 
to enthuse his prospect with the ideajthat 
he is selling him something which is 
especially meant for him and not some- 
thing which is intended for everybody. 

The big secret of it all is to meet oat 
individual as a man and not as a prospect. 
His habits, his problems, and his require- 
ments should be studied and the sales talk 
moulded accordingly. His interest should 
be aroused to the point where he will ask 
questions. This is evidence of his desire 
to buy and if he is permitted to ask 
enough qustions he will gradually sell 
himself on the salesman’s proposition. 









|} dent of 


the Metropolitan; Lee K. 
Frankel, third vice-president; A. F. C. 
Fiske and Harry D. Wright, superin- 
tendents of agents, were present. 


Vice-President T. Ashley Phillips of 
the Minnesota Mutual Life of St. Paul 
will soon leave the ranks of the bache- 
lors and become a benedict. Mr. and 
Mrs. L. H. Harrison of Berthoud, 
Colo., announce the engagement of 
their daughter, Miss Lorena, to Mr. 
Phillips. Miss Harrison has been in St. 
Paul for over a year in charge of the 
Americanization work of the National 
Y. W. C. A. Mr. Phillips has made 


duty that he has undertaken. 


has been appointed insurance commis- 
sioner of Utah, succeeding Rulon 5S. 
Wells. Mr. Walker is an agent for the 
Mutual Life of New York with head- 
quarters in Salt Lake City and has been 
rather prominent in Democratic politics 
there. — 

James M. Cowan of Aurora, IlJ., gen- 
eral agent of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life, is one of the most famous col- 
lectors of paintings in his state. His 
home at Aurora is literally an art 
gallery of paintings and water colors. 
Mr. Cowan is a picture enthusiast. He 
is an authority on the subject. He has 
visited the leading galleries in this 
country and Europe. His collection 
consists of paintings and water colors 
by European and American artists. 
Mr. Cowan purchased a number of 
these pictures abroad and is recognized 
as one of the most discriminating col- 
lectors in this country. Mr. Cowan 
has made a study of painting for many 
years. He has read dozens of volumes 
relating to celebrated painters and their 
work. He is one of the most sympa- 
thetic critics of the day and keeps in 
touch with what the modern schools are 
doing. In addition to his wonderful 
collection at his home, Mr. Cowan also 
has loaned the Union League Club at 
Aurora several of his paintings, which 
now adorn its walls. There are also 
three or four handsome paintings that 
he has loaned to the Hotel Aurora, 
which hang in its lobby. Mr. Cowan 
has a veritable fortune invested in these 
paintings. 

Two recent important appointments 
in the agency division of the Equitable 
Life of New York. announced by Vice- 
President W. E. Taylor, are those of 
Capt. A. G. Borden as inspector of 
akencies at large and of Walter E. 

hnson as_ superintendent of the 

gency bureau. Both have been con- 
‘nected with the office for years, Captain 
| Borden having entered the society’s 
\employ in 1895, and Mr. Johnson a 
year earlier. In 1907, Captain Borden 
Was named as Superintendent of the 
agency bureau, and when some three 
vears later the agency clubs of the 

quitable Life were formed, he was 

pointed their secretary, as well. Mr. 
Borden has a keen mind, a most en- 
gaging personality, and is deservedly 
popular with the agency staff of the 
society. His military title was earned 
while serving with the crack Essex 





good as a life insurance official in every | 
| secretary to 


' then 
John W. Walker of Salt Lake City | 

















A. G.. BORDEN 


troop of the New Jersey National 
Guard along the Mexican border. 
Mr. Johnson’s career with the Equi- 
table, too, has been altogether with its 
agency force. As a youngster he was 
the late Frank Ballard, 
agency superintendent for the 
society. Subsequently, he served under 
former Vice-President G. E. Tarbell, 
and in 1907 was made superintendent 
for New England and eastern Canada. 
He has a complete knowledge of field 
matters and will be quite at home in 
his new post. 
Life insurance men were surprised 
learn of the resignation of former 
nsurance Commissioner E, C. Cooper 
om the presidency of the Great Re- 
ublic Life of Los Angeles this week. 
{r. Cooper has been the active head of 
he company since his retirement from 
he commissionership and was recog- 
nized as an authority on insurance law. 
t is reported that Mr. Cooper is con- 
sidering the early return to San Fran- 
isco to settle down in the practice of 
Needless to say, his attention will 
be principally devoted to insurance 
questions. His most notable work was 
the complete reorganization of the 
Great Republic Life and the consequent 
growth of that company. 


, Col. W. B. Davis, inspector of 
jagencies for the Reliance Life of Pitts- 
|burgh, who was in Philadelphia in the 
best of health and left for his home in 
Richmond, Va., on Saturday, March 5, 
idied there the following night of acute 
indigestion. 

, He was in charge of the Maryland 
and Virginia territory of the company 
and in addition had general supervision 
of the entire South. He was a victim 
of apoplexy. Mr. Davis was with the 
Reliance Life for eleven years. Previ- 
odusly he was with the New York Life 
as director of agents at Nashville, 
Tenn. — 

In commemoration of March 16 be- 
ing the 35th anniversary of the Royal 
Union Mutual Life, the Philadelphia 
office is making a special drive for new 
business during the month, with the 
expectation of securing a total of at 
least $200,000. 

W. V. Wall, agent of the Jefferson 
Standard at Drew, Miss., paid for dur- 
ing 1920 $1,277,000 of new business. 
Mr. Wall’s territory is located in an 
agricultural section which was hard hit 
by the financial depression and low 
price of cotton. Taking these facts 
into consideration, his performance 
seems all the more remarkable. He 
contracted with the Jefferson in 191%, 
and has twice qualified for the com- 
pany’s agency clubs. 
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PLAN IS SOCIALISTIC 


ASSAILS UNEMPLOYMENT BILL 

















Frederick L. Hoffman, Vice-President $500 
of Prudential, Shows Up 
Wisconsin Measure 


MADISON, WIS. March 15.—Un- $2500 


employment insurance as proposed in 







Public Savings Insurance Co. 


bad Indianapolis, Indiana 





Operating only in Indiana 


a bill introduced into the legislature by Guaranteed : 
Senator Henry A. Huber of Stoughton " FFERS to all agents a big opportunity 
and drafted by Prof. John R. Commons to a Child O to add to their income by writing 
of the University of Wisconsin, was 


ordinary life insurance on children 
from age of 1 day to 15 years. Policies are 
issued in sums of $500 up to $2,500. Here 
is a chance to open new avenues and offer 
a larger family service, There are demands 
for children’s insurance on the ordinary plan. 


attacked as socialistic by Frederick L. 
Hoffman, vice-president of the Pru- 
dential, in an address before the legis- 
lature. 

Fosters Aims of Socialists 


“The propaganda for unemployment 
insurance in America,” he said, “is a 


FIFTEEN 








sinister movement fostering the aims OR ; 
and objectives of the Socialists, and The Public Savings Insurance Company 
communicated through the American TWENTY began business in 1910. It writes ordinary, 
Association for Labor Legislation, . diat nd industrial insurance 7% 
which is indéfferent to the consequences YEARS intermediate a : agg” 
of its propaganda, neither endorsed by now has over $32,000,000 of life insurance 
organized labor nor by organized in- in force in its home state, $18,000,000 of 
dustry. ich i hildren. 

1 “The American Federation at Lakes ISSUED walen i on chars 

| is opposed to social insurance. Samuel , . 

= Gompers has time and again given ex- AT ANY AGE No one has to introduce this company to 

s /aeggnonl to his groan of eye people of Indiana. It has a large and 

s sion and coercion on the part of the i ganizati 1 - 

l, state. Warren G. Stone, chief of the One Day to soe ecli f - - zation that is mak 

e Brotherhood of Engineers; Matthew C. Fourteen Years mg itselt felt. 

T Woll, president of the International 

1, Union of Photo-Engravers, and many 

it other labor leaders, have voiced their 

A. conviction that compulsory insurance 

id in any form is opposed to the best in- 

n terests of organized labor, as it is cer- 


tainly opposed to the functions of vol- 
untary thrift and the highest attainable 


For Further Particulars Write 


























d ideals in a democracy. 
ad Adequate Wage Anglo-Saxon Ideal 
B- “All social insurance,” continued Mr. ‘- 
“ manera “is an amplified and often O d | nce 
0 cleverly disguised form of poor relief, | y ul 
m adopted largely as a palliative to meet r Ina Ns a 
g- an inadequate standard of life. It goes 
w. contrary to the fundamental concep- FOR CHILDREN 
n- tion of Anglo-Saxon countries that 
n- wages must be sufficient to meet all the 
of normal contingencies of the wage-earn- E ‘ : 
ill er’s life. The wages must be sufficient Education : Business : Marriage 
ce to enable the wage earner to provide 
as for his own future, for his own sick- 
he ness, for his own unemployment and his 
nt old age in his own way and at his own 
cost. That alone is democracy and 
; economic freedom. 
of “The substitute proposed implies the 
ts- serious menace of a return to a condi- 
he tion of ges under which the wage- . e 
in earner’s life is controlled in all its im- 
a 23-5 George Washington Life Insurance Company 
ite and regulations of a government de- 
partment. 
_ Rests on Theory of Compulsion Our 20 Pay Endowments at Ages 60, 65, 70 and 75, and our Monthly 
ion theAil! social insurance rests upon the _ Income Coupon Bond Policies are growing in nny We are 
fhe years, has been amplified into the ax also writing all standard forms at low premium rates. A few attract- 
wie pression ‘regularization of labor.’ Regu- ive Agency openings are now available in the state of Ohio. For 
ife larization and standardization are shib- rticulars address 
ile, boleths which hide the truth that the pa 
ives of the wage-earners are to be Stat Manager 2705 &3rd land Ona 
= controlled, directed and supervised by C. B. BEAUMONT, . ’ E. St, Cleve 
yal a bureaucratic force given practically 
hia unlimited powers of authority as a mat- 
ow ter of necessity to safeguard state funds 
the against imposition and fraud. 
of , ‘The — social security resulting e bd 
rom such measures is also a mere h C Th + A th C Th P 
‘Minos meres. s.ae..!! ‘The Companies That Stay Are the Companies That Pay 
iin volves the surrender of personal free- . P +4 : 
= dom in matters most highly valued by When a company has proven its staying qualities, as the Western Reserve Life 
ers i : i 
ess. [i Ga i ae Insurance Company of Muncie, Ind., has, the agent who desires to be a general 
hit tral euitions to compulsory labor con- agent can think favorably of that institution. Permanent success can only be at- 
rol is but : . H j 
low a Eng- tained through a permanent connection. The companies that stay are the com- 
ae tend rests upon the same false concep- panies that pay the representative in the long run. 
- ion as health insurance in that it is 
= Sot be a en for sg pre- WESTERN RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
a vention of unemployment as the latter J. H. Leffler, Acting President John W. Dragoo, Secre' Harry H. Orr, General Counsel 
om 's alleged to be a measure for the pre- MUNCIE, INDIANA 











vention of disease.” 
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CAPITAL, $200,000.00 


A eompany bern in the West, 
built for western people, 





tive In Its Management 


Progressive In Its Ideas 


STEPHEN M. BABBIT, Pres. 








AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


of GALVESTON, TEXAS 
W. L. MOODY, JR.., President 
SIXTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


December 31, 1920 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 





Real Estate Owned ..$ 865,500.00 Net Reserve, American Expe 
Mortgage ny First Liens... 3,794,020.00 ience 3 2nd 3)4 per cent...... "37, 396,045.84 
Collateral F 1,000.00 Special and Contingent Re- 
Loans Made to > Policyholders SED, duit teens remnnwt 259,645.61 

(on this Company’s Pol ). 833,036.67 Reserve for Death Losses in 
Bonds east taxesanuel 2,308,800.52 Process of Adjustment ...... 90,378.28 
Cash in Banks .. , ... 1,061,568.06 All Other Liabilities . 117,915.57 
Certificates of Deposit. ERE 46,430.00 Capital Stock...... ¥ 
Interest Due and Accrued .. 201,563.71 Getignes Funds . 2 379.00 
Net Deferred and Uncollected Surplus ....... 8,000.54 

Premiums jotanenbeudans 189,248.61 aties to Policyinclders eens 1,441,379.54 
All Other Assets .......... ; 4,196.87 

Total < esos» $9,305,364.84 Total ..$9,305,364.04 


Life Insurance in Force, $145,648,442.00 


Paid Policyholders, $9,106,964.47 
“ANCHOR TO THE ANICO” 


For further information communicate with 


Cc. S. HUTCHINGS, Actuary and Agency Mgr., Ordinary Department 
W. J. SHAW, Secretary and Mer., Industrial Department 














More Than 1!4 Million Policies Now In Force 





Only four other life insurance companies in America have more 
ro, contracts in force than this Company. A study of the 
ollowing growth in ten years is invited: 


Jan.1,1911 Jan. 1, 1916 Jan. 1, 1921 
Assets $ 5,614,764 $10,279,663 $ 22,885,957 
Policies in Force 371,106 613,615 1,277,277 
Insurance in Force 49,245,028 89,596,833 251,594,364 


Attractive opportunities open to agents in Ohio, Indiana, | eee 


West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois and 


The Western and Southern Life Insurance Co. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Organized February 23, 1888 








FIGHT LIFE FUND MOVE, 


COMBAT WISCONSIN MEASURE 





Purpose to Establish Agency System 
Clearly Outlined by Advocates 
of the Bill 





Milwaukee life insurance men who 
attended further hearings on the bill 
in the Wisconsin Legislature, intro- 
duced by Socialists, to provide an 
agency system for the state life fund, 
point to the arguments of Assemblyman 
Polawski of Milwaukee in favor of the 
bill, as the best argument in the world 
against it. After the assembly com- 
mittee on insurance and banking had 
stamped disapproval on the bill, the as- 
sembly revived it and sent it to en- 
grossment and third reading. On the 
occasion of this, the assemblyman said, 
according to the records: 

Would “Ge After Business” 

“If Wisconsin is to continue in the 
life insurance business, it should go after 
the business. Wisconsin has been in 
the life insurance business for years and 
it has a total of 536 policyholders now. 
Either the insurance fund ought to be 
abolished or some life ought to be put 
into it. The only way to sell state life 
insurance policies is to try to sell them. 
No insurance man is going to sell poli- 
cies for which he gets 25 cents commis- 
sion. My bill increases the fee to $5 
and that will induce insurance men to 
sell state policies.” 

The arguments against the bill, it will 
be recalled, were that if the state went 
into selling life insurance, the fund 
would defeat its own purpose; that the 
state had already done all of its duty 
in providing the fund. 

Features of State Fund 

In its present form the state life 

fund bill contains the following fea- 





tures, some of which were not touched 
upon previously because the arguments 
of Commissioner Platt Whitman and 
life men on the points already stated, of 
themselves were considered conclusive 
and sufficient. The fee of $5, says the 
bill, is to be retained by the person in- 
sured paying direct, or by authorized 
agents. Milwaukee was to have half a 
dozen and other counties one agent 
each. The fee is for “transmitting any 
application for insurance or any annu- 
ity, or collecting and transmitting any 
premiums, in the latter case there being 
provided a fee of 10 percent, instead 
of one of 1 percent, as the law now 
reads.” It is also stated that “any such 
authorized agent shall be held to be the 
agent of the insured.” 

At future hearings the measure will 
be fought vigorously, as the proponents 
plainly want a scrap, said a life man in 
Milwaukee. And there will be facts and 
figures to show that the proposed com- 
missions would “break” the fund as now 
constituted. 


No More Registered Policies 


There are to be no more registered 
life insurance policies in Kansas unless 
the legislature provides additional funds 
for the insurance department. Superin- 
tendent Travis has served notice upon 
all the Kansas companies that begin- 
ning April 1 no more certificates of 
registration will be issued. This action 
is taken, it is announced, because the 
legislature has failed to provide suff- 
cient funds for the work of the depart- 
ment. For years the life companies 
have been maintaining deposits of se- 
curities and having the policies issued 
to Kansans registered with the depart- 
ment. This practice is to be stopped 
with the beginning of the next month, 
unless the legislature should make ad- 
ditional allowances of funds. 


Ralph M. Robinson of Cincinnati has 
joined the forces of the Royal Union 
Mutual Life with offices at 37 Wiggins 
block. 





First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate. 


Other Bonds Owned by Company. . 


Policy Loans 


“Atlas Life Insurance Company 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
Condensed Annual Statement 
December 31, 1920 
Admitted Assets 
Liberty and Victory Bonds and War ‘Savings § Stamps. PERI AEAE SI 1 48,970.00 


Cash on Hand and in Banks........... 
4 Certificates of Deposit................. 


UN, oo. vena ceean vents cna 
y Due from Other Companies for Reinsurance Premiums.............. 377.45 
Net Due and Uncollected and Deferred Premiums. . 


Less Excess of Above Credits Over Reserve... 2,137.03 21,835.67 
PE Is sso ss anh ocidkueddewencweesas Fhe wari aki aioe anteanien ___ 4,823.01 
iis aa cipcieinnn $kuis earn $489,829.38 | 
Liabilities 
EE ee ere $149,530.00 
EGGS TROSOTUO OR TLGIMOUTRROR..... 2. 5. n cscs ccccecccases 14,675.00 $134,855.00 | 
Extra Reserve for Disability Benefits. ....................e0e0005: 3,629.10 | 
Policy Coupons Left with Company to Accumulate at Interest. . 3,481.74 | 
Premiums Paid in Advance............. 415.40 | 


Commissions Due to Agents on Premium Notes When Paid.:...... 282.01 


. .8227,440.00 


......$23,972.70 














Office Expenses and Medical Examination Fees Due............... 1,403.19 
ees a I Nn an wns awee sedvesdsswwesen 2,500.00 
Reinsurance Premiums Due to Other Companies.................- 1,946.51 
Premiums Paid with Applications (Held in Suspense Awaiting Issue 
NG. hale cuts Seu eaes bkure Weenduasedenwaedeereme aes 623.57 
EL ee DAT ROE EE EET PEE 728.50 
Claims for Death Losses in Process of Adjustment............... 5,000.00 
IN oe ne ecaboe an enatace ets aun $250,000.00 
RT i i ig cae a ets whi bawan Oe 84,964.36 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders................ ..seeeeeees 334,964.36 
CN ackigrintatsaceaannenee $489,829.38 
Admitted Assets December 31, 1919 ; ‘ $272,760.28 
Gained Assets During Year 1920 . ‘ ‘ . 217,069.10 
Admitted Assets December 31, 1920 . > 489,829.38 
Insurance in Force December 31, 1919 ‘ . 7,111,053 


Insurance Gained During Year 1920. ‘ . 4,457,809 
Insurance in Force December 31, 1920 . - $11,568,862 | 
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CAUSES AND CONTROL 
OF CANCER DISCUSSED 


Expert of Mayo Clinic Addresses 
Medical Section of American 


Life Convention 
DISEASE SHOWS INCREASE 


Important to Correct False Conceptions, 
Says Dr. Verne C. Hunt of 
Rochester, Minn. 


Dr. Verne C. Hunt of the surgical 
section of the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minn., in his address before the medical 
section of the American Life Conven- 
tion this week at Excelsior Springs, 
Mo., discussed the question of the 
recognition and control of cancer, with 
especial reference to modern develop- 
ments in the field of preventive medi- 
cine. 

He stated that for years investigations 
had been carried on in an effort to 
establish the cause of cancer, but as 
yet a cause has not been accepted uni- 
versally by investigators. Whatever 
may be the causative factor or factors 
in cancer, the incidence of the disease 
has increased, he said, in spite of pre- 
ventive medicine, and not until the true 
causes have been found will preventive 
medicine be effective in its eradication 
or decrease. He declared that the only 
equipment at the present time to con- 
duct a campaign against the disease is 
educational propaganda, not only in dis- 
seminating the present day knowledge 
of cancer, but in correcting the false 
conception of the disease. 

He said that much can be learned 
from statistics concerning cancer, but 











FIGURES FROM DECEMBER 31, 1920, STATEMENTS | 


LIFE COMPANIES 























Gain in Prem. Total Paid 

Admitted Capital Net Business Ins. Ins. in Income Income Policy- Disburse- 

Company— Assets Stock Surplus 1920 in Force Force 1920 1920 holders ments 
Union Cent.$149,071,315 $2,500,000 $4,043,192 $155,297,641 $ 778,917,398 $117,809,228 $26,080,710 $35,691,499 $16,278,520 $24,675,171 
Midland .... 100,000 20,233 8,464,487 23,431,151 5,679,087 745,864 858,446 227,016 577,108 
Providers ... 145,430 27,004 2,777,300 7,147,366 258,837 347,591 48,464 251,484 
ae, Gee, Beet... BBE 8 scccse 121,038 23,341,266 33,444,396 1,568,951 1,613,864 528,905 1,339,214 
Great Repub. 500,000 65,217 5,338,322 14,880,405 490,326 571,504 123,193 391,713 
Old Colony. . 126,552 88,956 9,121,975 22,236,550 695,665 1,031,873 198,227 725,508 
Idaho St. Lf. 200,000 31,679 7,893,490 23,618,755 721,093 875,145 171,047 488,346 
La. State.... 250,000 21,959 3,440,000 9,924,124 246,166 282,363 56,314 194,595 
Shenandoah. . 470,170 256,746 5,238,431 2,112,174 349,9 441,142 50,302 269,070 
Nat. of S. W. 181,260 35,764 3,114,540 5,407,726 127,336 198,779 20,103 152,882 
aaa 419,040 56,216 4,325,064 866,119 510,085 617,997 201,334 413,617 
Mut. L., Md. 2,622,141 ...... 404,225 12,609,407 23,635 1,129,577 1,259,892 216,113 868,250 

SE eg te ee es O519,812,660 02,301,119,643 O353,514,337 ...cc5  cauces eee -.) eee 
Prudential . .686,327,303 2,000,000 28,900,911 1512,963,135 I2,794,902,131 I1311,499,605 169,047,920 200,158,624 63,677,696 113,519,476 
that the source and methods of compil- | annual progression, averaging 1.19 for | great influence in the early recognition 


ing them modify their accuracy. They 
are largely compilations from death 
certificates, which for practical purposes 
for insurance companies form a fair 
working basis. The inaccuracy of many 
death certificates becomes apparent, 
however, when the methods of deter- 
mining the cause of deaths are investi- 
gated. To-correct the inaccuracy of the 
statistical information at hand regard- 
ing cancer, he said, data must be ob- 
tained from the institutions and hos- 
pitals affording the opportunity of ob- 
taining it by these methods. 

Continuing further, Dr. Hunt said: 

The average layman looks on cancer 
as a hopeless disease, and it must be 
stated that many members of the profes- 
sion, because of their failure to follow 
the progress made in the treatment of} 
the disease, or whose knowledge is only 
of the result of treatment of extensively 
advanced cancer, advise and employ symp- 
tomatic or palliative measures only. 

Death Rate from Cancer 


In 1900 the death rate from cancer was 
62.9 for each 100,000 population. Hoff- 
man found that the incidence of cancer 
in 20 American cities in 1904 was 71.6 
for each 100,000 population. In 1918 this 





had increased to 94.2 for each 100,000 by 





each 100,000 annual increase. In no one 
year was the average incidence less than 
the preceding year. While this increase 
appears to be slight, it becomes of 
greater significance when it is realized 
that cancer occurs in one of every 12 
women above the age of 40, and once in 
every 14 men at the same age, and that 
this annual increasing incidence is per- 
sistently progressing. 

The elimination from the minds of the 
laymen of the false conceptions of con- 
tagion, heredity and transmission of 
cancer, the forceful presentation to them 
of the importance of the early recogni- 
tion of the disease, and furnishing them 
with the reliable results of treatment, 
comprise the armament in the campaign 
to decrease the toll 


Matter of Concern to Companies 


: : | 
The incidence of cancer has furnished 


a subject of great concern and much im- 
portance to insurance companies, not 
only from the standpoint of risk for those 
who have had cancer, but the occurrence 
of the disease in those who are insured 


Not only cancer, but other chronic dis- 
eases productive of a high death rate, 
must force the consideration of the re- 


examination of the insured. Unquestion- 
ably the reexamination of the insured at 
frequent or stated intervals by com- 
petent medical examiners would have a 


of malignancy. Very frequently per- 
sons, on the manifestation of disturbances 
within their bodies, or on the appear- 
ance of a tumor, conceal the knowledge 
that all is not well and maintain the 
strictest secrecy lest their suspicions be 
well founded; they fear to seek the truth 
which might be revealed by an examina- 
tion. In anticipation of the questions 
which would confront insurance com- 








panies on such an issue the extensiveness 
of such an examination requires consid- 
eration. Present-day methods of exam- 
ination of the applicant by the examining 
physician are entirely inadequate for the 
recognition of early deep-seated malig- 
nancy, and are of little value in deter- 
mining the presence of fairly well ad- 
vanced cancer. 


Value of Roentgen Ray 


No one method has afforded the in- 
sight and power of early recognition of 
internal disturbances as has the advent 
of the roentgen ray in the diagnostic 
equipment of the profession. In the 
hands of competent roentgenologists it 
has furnished a means of diagnosis of 
early malignancy in the absence of any 
other manifestations of the disease in 
such a high percentage of accuracy that 
the method approaches an exact science. 
Reexamination of the insured by methods 
no more searching than those applied to 
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the applicant would aid little in the early 
recognition of malignancy, and would, 
therefore, be of little benefit to him or 
to the company, for in the early recog- 
nition of the disease and early surgery 
lie success in the treatment of cancer. 


Reexamination Necessary 


Insurance companies, in accepting an 
applicant, have purchased life, payment 
deferred until cessation of life, which 
places some responsibility on the com- 
pany for the health and longevity of the 
insured. Should reexamination be made 
by competent men, malignancy would 
frequently be discovered earlier than it 
has been in the past, and physicians and 
surgeons would not need to wait until 
the disease is no longer a local lesion. 
Conditions affording early recognition of 
the disease afford the opportunity of in- 
stituting treatment earlier, with a cor- 
respondingly better chance of success, a 
higher percentage of cures for the pa- 
tient and deferred payment by the com- 
pany. 

It is universally accepted that an in- 
terval of from three to five years fol- 
lowing treatment without a recurrence 
or evidence of metastasis should be al- 
lowed before any degree of assurance 
of cure may be sustained. The longer 
beyond this arbitrary time recurrences 
are not manifested, the greater are the 
chances of a permanent cure. However, 
sometimes recurrences have been seen 
ten or more years following successful 
treatment of the lesion. The progressive 
improvement in the results following the 
surgical treatment of cancer is striking 
and may be attributed to earlier treat- 
ment through earlier recognition and im- 
provement of operative methods. 

Insurance may be offered with safety 
to many persons who have been treated 
for cancer of low or moderately low 
malignancy, when it exists as a local- 
ized process without regional glanduler 
involvement, but inadvisedly if the cure 
has been of less than five years’ stand- 
ing. 


Ask Masonic Mutual Accounting 


Suit has been filed in the supreme 
court of the District of Columbia by 
several policyholders against the Ma- 
sonic Mutual Life and its president, 
William Montgomery, and the several 
members of the board of directors, call- 
ing for discovery, accounting and paying 
over to the association of moneys re- 
ceived by Mr. Montgomery on account 
of commissions or deductions from 
loans made from the association’s 
funds as well as of moneys received by 
him intended to be paid to the associa- 
tion on account of fire insurance com- 
missions not paid over or accounted for 
by Montgomery, and asking that the 
same be paid to the treasurer of the 
association. f 

The bill set out that Montgomery had 
been receiving an annual salary for his 
exclusive and undivided service reach- 
ing as high as $8,250 per annum; that 
the president rendered a_ statement 
showing of the loan commissions, $4,- 
162.02 to be due, but never accounted 
for the balance or for the fire insurance 
commissions, which, so far as definitely 
known, amount to $1,100 to $1,200; that 
subsequently the president paid in to 
the treasury of the association between 
$4,000 and $5,000 admittedly due on the 
loan commission accovnt and the board 
directed the employment by Montgom- 
ery of an auditor to go over his ac- 
count, but that no such audit has ever 
been had and that no action was taken 
by the board with regard to the moneys 
payable to the association on account of 
fire insurance premiums amounting to 
between $1,100 and $1,200. 


Walker Is Optimistic 


Matthew Walker of Philadelphia, 
manager of agencies of the Provident 
Life & Trust, was in Sioux City, Ia., the 
past week in consultation with his new 
general agents, Broleen & Brake. About 
ten other agents from surrounding 
towns were also there to meet Mr. 
Walker. The latter told these men that 
a decided betterment of conditions was 
noticeable in the east and he felt there 
need be no anxiety felt in regard to the 
year’s business. 





A Mighty Good 


Investment 





Long ago The Lincoln Life invested 
in the ideal of Service. 


Ample dividends were returned in 
nee anil February when The Lincoln 
Life wrote 25% more business than it did 
in the first two months of 1920. 


More and more Lincoln Life protec- 
tion is being contracted for because every- 
one is more and more convinced of the 
worth of Lincoln Life service. 


Lincoln Life agents are eager salesmen 
because they themselves have experiencd 
the earnestness of Lincoln Life service in 
its eagerness to back up its field men. 
They know that 50% of all policies ‘are 
being issued within eight hours after their 
applications reach the Home Office, and 
they know that the same service spirit 


N . . 
Poonntl gives attention to all policyholders and 
Opportunities the prompt payment of claims. 
in 
Texas They are sure that it pays to— 
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NORTHWESTERN AGENTS 
DISCUSS LIVE ISSUES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


he was doing much good for others. He 
stated that he carried the official state- 
ment of the company with him to show 
the amount of new business each year 
purchased by old policyholders, thus 
proving that they had confidence in the 
company. Mr. Nelson believes in going 
after an application a day. He has run 
as high as five or six a day. He said 
that he called on a large number of peo- 
ple. He starts in at 8 o’clock in the 
morning and works in the evening. He 
aims to call on from 10 to 15 people 
every day. He advised the agents not 
to overlook the small business man or 
the small purchaser of insurance. In 
quoting premiums he often names the 
amount that will be needed per month, 
rather than quote the yearly premiums. 
In some cases the annual premium itself 
would scare people away. He said that 
he frequently got people to go to his 
office and he preferred to talk to them 
there if they would agree to do it. 


Calls It Investment 


J. E. Harley, former mayor of Aurora, 
who is now working for the Northwest- 
ern, said that he met with most success 
in calling life insurance a form of in- 
vestment. He tells his people that here 
is a bond and they can choose the man- 
ner of payment, that is, whether they 
shall pay for it every three months, six 
months or once a year. 

R. B. Kiningham, district manager at 
Danville, spoke on corporation insur- 
ance, saying that he found it advisable 
to carry photographed letters from cor- 
porations or partnerships that held in- 
surance in the Northwestern, giving it 
their approval. 

Assistant Superintendent of Agents 
Williams stated that banks were de- 
manding that borrowers carry life insur- 
ance more and more before they would 
be accommodated. The banks realize 
that a firm may be financially embar- 
rassed at the death of its main man. 
They know that if he lives and has his 
health he will pull through all right. 
The chance, however, is in his death. 
He said that many concerns that have 
been solicited in the past and would not 
sign up are now ready to take a policy 
of this kind. 

Mr. Williams does not agree with 
many life officials in the advisability of 
having a policy made out to an estate 
and then assigned to the corporation. 
He said that someone might question the 
validity of the assignment. He thinks 
that there is always a danger of a law- 
suit where an assignment is made. He 
asked whether any life insurance com- 
pany would guarantee the validity of 
an assignment. He said that the North- 
western policy makes the proceeds part- 
nership assets, the same as the stock 
on the shelves. 

In case of the corporation policy, he 
thinks that the policy should run direct 
to the corporation or made in such a 
way that there will be no doubt as to 
the corporation getting the proceeds. Mr. 
Williams said that corporation insurance 
is needed particularly in hard times. 
When business is running in good shape 
and profits are large, partnership or cor- 
poration insurance is not so valuable. 
it is in the lean years, when a pinch will 
be caused on death of one of the big 
factors that life insurance is particularly 
needed. He said frequently the firm has 
the use of the life insurance money for 
several months before any income tax 
must be paid on it. It is the immediate 
cash that often counts, said Mr. Wil- 
liams. 

The business part of the meeting was 
closed by Dr. J. R. Rigg of Bloomington, 
who told about the value of the ordinary 
life policy, its flexibility and adaptability 
to all conditions, 


Impelling Motives of Men 


Mr. Cowan was toastmaster at the ban- 
quet. Assistant Superintendent of 
Agents M. H. O. Williams delivered a 
very finished address naming a number 
of the leading producers of the North- 
western and stating that he had studied 
them and tried to find out the causes of 
their success. He said that he believed 
that the big writers had some compelling 
motive that was urging them on. There 
was some goal that they desired to 
reach, some position that they desired 
to maintain. Mr. Williams said that Dr. 
Cc. E. Albright, the star solicitor of the 
company, had made a production record 
and he desired to maintain it. He kept 
the first place in view all the time and 
did not want to be shoved out. R. F. 





Clendening of Kentucky found that he 
could not produce a big business so his 
compelling motive was to insure the most 
lives of anyone in the company. Dr. 
Rigg of Bloomington, IIL, desired to be 
the leading district agent of the com- 
pany. One man may have qne compelling 
motive and another another. Every man 
should know how to use his tools to the 
best advantage. Mr. Williams said there 
is no royal road in life insurance work. 
A man must have a will and an ambition 
to accomplish his purpose. He must get 
back of a thought and desire to keep 
at his task all the time. He must have 
a goal of some kind and use every en- 
deavor to win. Mr. Williams said that 
it is folly for a man to aim too high. 
He should recognize just what he is fitted 
for. He should set a goal that his good 
judgment tells him is not impossible to 
reach, 
M, J. Cleary’s Talk 

Vice-President M. J. Cleary told of the 
financial conditions of the day and said 
there is no cause for pessimism, He 
urged the life men to lay out a full day’s 
work every day. He believes they should 
adopt a program the same as any busi- 
ness men, keep regular hours and be as 
industrious as men in other lines. Mr. 
Cleary thinks that an agent must have 
a knowledge of his business to render 
the highest service. 




















Cc. M. Cartwright of The National Un- 
derwriter spoke of some of the conditions 
of the times and made some observations 
on the work of life insurance men. 

John S. Marsh of Marsh & Dibble, gen- 


eral agents at Cleveland, who was for- | 


merly a partner of Mr. Cowan, in the 
old firm of Marsh & Cowan, the year 
before had challenged the Cowan agency 


on production. The Cowan agency won 
the Cleveland agency, writing about 
$2,000,000 less. Mr. Marsh came on to 
Aurora with the loving cup that his 


agency was donating and presented it 
to the Aurora general agency. Mr. Marsh 
told of the old days when he was asso- 
ciated with Mr. Cowan. They both 
started general agencies about the same 
time, Mr. Marsh at Danville and Mr. 
Cowan at Decatur. Mr. Cowan had one 
sub-agent and Mr. Marsh had none. Later 
they combined their forces and opened 
headquarters at Aurora. The cup was a 
beautiful bronze shaded one and exquis- 


itely engraved. L. C. Burgess, district 
agent at Monticello, Ill, accepted the 
cup on behalf of the Aurora general 
agency. 


Conditions on Pacific Coast 


Most of the life companies in San 
Francisco report a decline in business 
for the latter part of February and the 
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first part of March. The first two 
months as a whole were as good as any 
of the months of 1920 and all managers 
and general agents are optimistic as to 
the final outcome of the year. Greater 
attention is generally being given to 
old policyholders and those who ob- 
tained life insurance during 1919 and 


1920. It is recognized that many of the 
recent buyers of life insurance find 
themselves confronted with different 


conditions and a higher lapse ratio is 
inevitable if efforts are not concen- 
trated on conservation of the business. 
General agents are advising their agents 
to save the business by reducing the 
amount of insurance or applying for 
other forms where the policyholder is 
inclined to drop the whole policy for 
lack of funds. A New Yorker in San 
Francisco stated that he found busi- 
ness conditions before the insurance 
fraternity much better in California than 
in the Atlantic coast section. 





A bill authorizing the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life to increase its capital to a mini- 
mum of $5,000,000 has been approved by 
the insurance committee of the Connec- 
ticut legislature. 
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PROBLEMS OF SUB-STANDARD BUSINESS 


T. A. Phillips of Minnesota Mutual Discusses Small | 


Company’s Position 





A. PHILLIPS, vice- suntan of 
T the Minnesota Mutual Life, in his 
* address this week before the 
medical section of the American Life 
Convention at Excelsior Springs, Mo., 
discussed a number of problems in 
which the medical examiner and actu- 
ary are jointly interested. Of special 
interest was his review of methods of 
writing sub-standard business. In that 
connection he said: 

“There is a too prevalent impression 
that small companies cannot undertake 
the insurance of sub-standard lives for 
the reason that they cannot hope to 
secure sufficient business of the kind to 
form an average. Subject to the 
reservations that the medical director 
and the actuary have sufficient knowl- 
edge and skill to properly select busi- 
ness which is sub-standard, I am unable 
to see any logic or scientific reason for 
such a statement. The sub-standard 
business can properly be considered as 
a part of the entire business, contribut- 
ing to the general average if it is prop- 
erly selected. There may be somewhat 
more variation in mortality from year 
to year on sub-standard business than 
on the main body of standard insurance 
and there may be more or less mortal- 
ity profit on the sub-standard, irrespec- 
tive of yearly fluctuations, than is the 
case with the standard business. 


Three Methods of Control 


“Variations of this kind, however, 
can be controlled within reasonably safe 
limits by three methods: 

“(a) Making the limit of risk on a 
single life sub-standard plan consider- 
ably less than the limit in the case of 
standard risks. 

“(b) By not exceeding a safe mortal- 
ity rating, say 175 percent to 225 per- 
cent numerical rating, according to the 
size of the company—risks rating be- 
yond that point being declined. 

“(c) By avoiding those groups known 
to produce considerable fluctuations. 

“Nor is it necessary, in my opinion, 
to feel that a company must have a suf- 
ficient body of lives showing one type 
of impairment to obtain an average for 
that group. Subject to the same 
qualifications made above, all of the 
various types of impairments, whether 
there be many policies or few in each 
group and whether the total of all such 
groups be relatively few, can be as- 
sumed to be absorbed as an average 
proposition. 

Removal of Ratings 


“Very frequently after a policy has 
been issued on a sub-standard basis, re- 
quest will be made of the issuing 
company to remove or reduce the rat- 
ing. Two different cases are present: 
(1) Where the rating was fixed for 
occupation, and (2) when it was im- 
posed on other grounds, such as physical 
impairment. 

“As to occupation, the request is the 
result of a change to a standard or at 
least to a more favorable occupation. 
In such cases, it is the usual practice to 
change the rating to the one for the 
new occupation, requiring as a condi- 
tion to the change that the insured shall 
have been in the new occupation a cer- 
tain length of time (frequently one 
year), that he pass a satisfactory medi- 
cal examination and that he furnish a 
statement to the effect he has no inten- 
tion of again taking up the former or 
other hazardous occupation. A period 
of one year to be spent in the new 
occupation would seem to be sufficient 
to eliminate the chance of part time 
work, and later return to the old occu- 
pation. Medical examination is required 
because a considerable part of the extra 
risk in hazardous occupations comes 
from insanitary or unhealthful sur- 
roundings or working conditions which 
havg an undermining effect on health; 
and if the insured’s health has already 








been impaired, it would be improper to 
make any allowance for his change in 
occupation. 

Situation from Actuary’s View 


“As to changes in ratings originally 
imposed for reasons other than occupa- 
tion, the request is usually the result 
of the insured being examined by some 
other company and offered a policy at 
standard rates. If he is actually a 
standard risk, the company with the 
sub-standard policy is usually in some- 
what of a quandary. The situation 
from the point of view of the company’s 
actuary is as follows: That a group of 
lives has been taken, each of whom had 
originally entered with the same im- 
pairment; that this group has been fol- 
lowed through the history of their poli- 
cies, during which time some had died, 
others had deteriorated in physical con- 
ditions, and some others had improved 
even to the extent of becoming standard 
and that the aggregate result of the 
mortality experienced had_ reflected 
these various movements in the group; 
that from such an experience the pre- 
miums necessary to meet the mortality 
of persons showing such an impairment 
had been calculated and the extra pre- 
miums fixed accordingly; that the rates 
so fixed actually contemplated an im- 
provement in the physical condition of 
some of the entrants, but notwithstand- 
ing assumed that such improved per- 
sons would continue to pay their orig- 
inal premiums; that in effect the propo- 
sition made to the policyholder when 
he accepted his rated policy gave him 
the choice of two things: (1) Fither to 
accept the policy then, in which case he 
should continue to pay its full premium 
irrespective of his future physical con- 
dition, or (2) to refuse the policy, do 
without the insurance and accept the 
chance of his being one of those to im- 
prove in physical condition with the 
equal or greater chance of his de- 
teriorating to such a point that he would 
be unable to obtain insurance; that hav- 
ing made his choice and elected to take 
the policy on these terms, he should 
not expect nor should he be allowed 
now to go back on his bargain; and 
finally that to allow him to be removed 
from the group would have an adverse 
effect on the remaining lives resulting 
in a higher average rate of mortality 
among them so that the premiums they 
would pay would be inadequate 


Position of Policyholder 


“Assuming the policy had been orig- 
inally issued on the erdinary life plan, 
the true age at entry being 25, the age 
being advanced eight years to age 33, 
and that the request for reduction is 
made after a lapse of five years from 
date of issue, the policyholder’s position 
is as follows: I am not interested in 
the actuarial theory behind the calcula- 
tions of these rates, nor in any loss you 
may suffer—that is your concern 
What I am interested in is that I am 
paying you an annual premium based 
on age 33. I am now only 30 years oi 
age and can obtain an equally good 
policy at the rate for the latter age. 
That will give me an annual saving in 
premium represented by the difference 
of three years in age, and in addition, | 
can receive from you in cash the present 
cash value of your policy. 

“The question is whether the original 
company shall stand upon the actuarial! 
considerations, or whether it shall meet 
the competition, and if the latter, the 
method which is to be adopted. Assum- 
ing that a reduction in the rating will 
retain the business, it would appear 
proper to make such a reduction for the 
following reasons: The loss of the 
policy means two adverse influences 0” 
the company: (1) The adverse influ 
ence on the mortality of the lives re- 
maining in the sub-standard group, an d 
(2) a loss in income and expense mart- 
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gin. A continuance of the policy with 
the rating removed or reduced would 
still leave in operation the first of these 
two influences, but would eliminate the 
second by preserving the expense 
margin in future premiums to be paid 
by the policyholder. Taking into ac- 
count also the wholesome effect on the 
agent resulting from his company meet- 
ings competition and doing that which 
the agent believes it ought to do for the 
policyholder, the actuarial considera- 
tion would seem to be overweighed and 
a reduction in the rating justified. 


Might Reduce Rating 


“The question would then arise as to 
whether the company should remove the 
rating entirely or should reduce it suf- 
ficiently so as to make the policy as 
changed, more attractive than the in- 
sured could obtain at his true attained 
age. Using the same example, if the 
rating were reduced to five years, mak- 
ing the rate correspond to age 30, and 
if the policy were on the participating 
plan, it is probable the insured could be 
induced to retain it for the reason that 
the premium would be the same as on 
new insurance, future dividends would be 
somewhat larger, and the increase in the 
eash value of the old policy would be 
much greater than under a new one. 
Certainly a decrease to a three or a four- 
year rating would be sufficient to retain 
the policy. To some, such a position may 
appear illogical. It may appear to them 
that either the full premium should be 
retained on the theory expressed above, 
or else the position should be frankly 
taken that the policyholder is now a 
standard risk and the company must is- 
sue at standard rates. They may feel 
that a removal of the rating entirely 
meets the situation squarely in the pol- 
icyholder’s mind and leaves him fully 
satisfied, since he would then have a 
cheaper policy than he could buy else- 
where and what is almost as important, 
has the psychologic effect of recognizing 
him as a standard risk; that a midway 
position would have to be justified the 
same as any “compromise” settlement 
and would probably leave the policy- 
holder feeling that his company has done 
only that which it was forced to do and 
that his policy is still branded as sub- 
standard, whereas he believes he is in 
fact a standard risk. 


Effect on the Agent 


“However, there are other considera- 
tions which enter into the situation. If, 
for instance, a company reaches the con- 
clusion that for such cases a removal of 
the entire rating is proper, it must so 
express itself to the agent. The result 
is that agents would immediately con- 
ceive of all ratings, whether for occupa- 
tion, physical condition or any other 
eause as being removable whenever the 
insured person could later qualify as a 
standard risk notwithstanding that this 
is in contradiction to the theory on which 
and rates at which the extra premiums 
were fixed. Rated policies would then 
be sold and explained to applicants on 
that theory and there would be a greatly 
increased demand for removal of the rat- 
ings on the part of most or nearly all 
persons whose physical condition had im- 
proved. This in turn might result In 
added expense to the company solely on 
account of such business; might produce 
an unsettled, partially dissatisfied class 
of business and would certainly increase 
very greatly the adverse effect on mor- 
tality caused by the withdrawal of the 
healthy lives from the group, possibly 
to such an extent as to cause consider- 
ible loss in the substandard business. 


Many Complications Possible 


“Those who emphasize this phase of 
the matter will say that the company 
must say whether as a matter of general 
policy it will, or will not, remove rat- 
ings now imposed if later the insured 
becomes a standard risk; that it cannot 
consistently, and therefore ought not to, 
agree or promise to remove such ratings 
in view of the fact that they are cal- 
culated upon the expectation of some 
members becoming standard; that agents 
Should be made to understand the case 
clearly and required to sell the policies 
accordingly; that such a position is 
clearly reasonable and can easily be 
made to appear so to the insured since 
it permits him to obtain his insurance 
immediately and upon a fair basis; that 
later, if as a result of reexamination for 
the original or another company, the 
insured proves to be standard, the com- 
pany will treat the case upon its merits, 
but will make no promises as to what 
it may do; that if as a result of such 
competition or reexamination, the com- 





pany management believes the company 
is likely to suffer adversely through loss 
of the business, such a belief is suffi- 
cient justification for a modification of 
the original theory sufficient to retain 
the business and minimize the loss, but 
is no justification for going to any 
greater length. 


Things to Be Considered 


“There are many considerations enter- 
ing into a situation of this kind. They 
are of varying influence or weight with 
different companies since they must de- 
pend somewhat on the general policies 
of the particular company as well as 
specific rules or practices of a medico- 
actuarial nature which are followed. It 
would be unwise, therefore, for one m- 
dividual to attempt to express a rule in 
such a case which would presume to ap- 
ply to all companies or all situations. I 
believe, however, no serious objection 
can be made against a reduction of rat- 
ings to a point where the reduced pre- 
mium, including the extra, is equal to 
the normal rate for the attained age 
at the time of the change. Any reduc- 
tion beyond such a point must be left 
to the judgment of the medical director 
and actuary of the company concerned. 


Hold to Rules of Selection 


“The above case is predicated upon the 
policyholder proving to be a standard 
or first class risk at the time request is 
made for removal of the rating. If, on 
the other hand, he proves on examination 
to be not entirely a first class risk—even 
though another company has offered a 
standard policy—I would not recommend 
a change in rating except to such a basis 
as would come squarely under the com- 
pany’s established and customary rules 
of selection. Should these permit of a 
reduction in rating to such a point as 
would retain the policy, the result should 
be considered satisfactory, but should 
they, on the contrary, require a rating 
in excess of that, there would appear to 
be no justification for reducing such rat- 
ing as is required by regular rules. The 
latter case would be similar to the case 
of an applicant applying to two sepa- 
rate companies for insurance when his 
condition is such that he would be eligi- 
ble for standard insurance under the 
rules of one company, but acceptable 
only with an extra premium under the 
practices of the second company. In such 
a case it is my feeling that the second 
company, if the information or statistics 
upon which it bases its action are well 
grounded, and its practices well estab- 
lished, should stand upon its regular 
rules even to the extent of losing the 
case.” 


Object to Harty’s Action 


The action of Superintendent Harty 
of Missouri and his chief deputy, Joshua 
Barbee, in circulating a pamphlet 
among members of the Missouri senate 
urging the passing of the retaliatory 
law which had been backed by the Mis- 
souri reciprocals, after it had once been 
turned down by the senate, was attacked 
on the floor of that body as a “flagrant 


breach” of the Missouri law against 
lobbying. : i ; 
Representatives of seven Missouri 


companies also telegraphed the com- 
missioner, denying statements in the 
pamphlet that they favored the pro- 
posed legislation. ; 

“We appeal to your sense of fairness 
to rectify the error you have made.” 
their telegram read. “The statement is 
erroneous and misleading. This bill is 
not desired, but is earnestly opposed. 
We respectfully urge you to advise the 
senators of this.” 

Among the life company officials 
whose names were signed to the tele- 
gram were Marvin E. Singleton, presi- 
dent of the Missouri State Life; George 
Graham, Central States Life, and Fred- 
erick H. Kreismann, St. Louis Mutual 
Life. 


Texas Approves Business Insurance 


Of the 31 bills affecting insurance in- 
troduced in the regular session of the 
Texas legislature, which adjourned sine 
die last Saturday, only three were 
passed by both branches and sent to the 
governor. Two of the three were life 
insurance measures. One permits banks 
and other business concerns, with the 
consent of an officer or director, to 
carry insurance on the life of said officer 


or director for the benefit of the busi- 
ness institution, and also that any 
charitable or any other institution of its 
kind may be named as beneficiary of 
the life policy, thus enabling old 
bachelors to make bequests to orphan- 
ages or other charitable institutions. 
The other provides for the incorpora- 
tion, organization, regulation and su- 
pervision of mutual life insurance com- 
panies. 

Bills for the repeal of the Robertson 
law and for the separation of the insur- 
ance and banking departments failed of | 
passage. 


Mutual Benefit’s New York Meeting 


The annual meeting of the New York 
City agency of the Mutual Benefit Life, | 
always an interesting event, will be held | 
at the Hotel Astor, March 22. A capi- | 
tal educational and social program has | 
been arranged. Educational sessions 
will be held in the forenoon and in the | 
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afternoon, being interrupted at mid-day 
by a special luncheon, and followed in 
the evening with a banquet. Addresses 
will be made by various officers of the 
company, including Vice-President 
Rhodes, Actuary Papps, Superintendent 
of Agencies Thurman and Dr. W. R. 
Ward. Crisp talks will also be made 
by W. H. Beers, general agent at 
Rochester, and by Frank Pernell and 
David Evans of the New York office. 
Under the management of L. A. Cert 
the New York agency of the Mutual 
Benefit Life has developed into one of 
the foremost offices of its kind in the 
world, and its business production 
steadily increases. 


To Celebrate 75th Anniversary 


The 75th anniversary of the Connecti- 


cut Mutual Life will be celebrated Sept. 
6 by a big convention in Swampscott, 
Mass 








The Bankers Rese 


ROBERT L. ROBI 
WALTER G. PRESTON, Vice-President 
RAY C. WAGNER 


Loans to Policy Holders, 
Renewal Premium Notes 
Cash in Offices, . . . 
Cash in Banks, . . . 


. ee 


Net Legal Reserve, . . 


Unearned Interest, . . 
Set Aside for Taxes, . . 


Policy Dividends Cal- 
culated for 1920, 3 





Home Office,-Omaha, Nebraska 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DEC. 31, 1920 


RESOURCES 


U.S. Gov’t County, Municipal and 
School Bonds, Market Value, . 


First Mortgages on Real Estate, . 


Accrued Interest on Securities, . 
Premiums in Process of Collection, 
Agents Net Debit Balances, 


Not Admitted ....... 


LIABILITIES 


Dividends Left with Company, . 
Premiums paid in advance, . . 
Death Claims Payable in Installments, 
Death Claims Reported, no proofs, 


All Other Items, . ..... 


Capital Stock Paid up, $100,000.00 


Unassigned Surplus, 1,014,838.37 


Total, . . . . . . . . $10,332,872.54 


ASOLID, CONSERVATIVE WESTERN COMPANY 


rve Life Company 


NSON, President 
JAMES R. FARNEY, Vice-President 
, Sec’y and Treas. 


$6,814,312.78 
1,176,400.00 
1,613,347.23 


be ee -« 119,386.73 
- © e 69.87 
o 2 478,047.64 


72,248.16 
61,783.58 
2,257.89 


$10,337,853.88 
4,981.34 
. $10,332,872.54 


$8,540,021.00 
124,342.96 
16,894.29 
21,206.75 
28,881.75 
44,039.87 
12,846.04 
45,500.00 


84,301.51 
1,499,139.88 
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WANTED 
WE WANT A MANAGER 





ewe 








to the public. 


in every important center in Indiana where we 
are not represented. Only men of ability and i 
probity will be considered. We offer liberal com- 
mission contracts to agents and salable policies 
The proposition we offer is un- 


Correspondence confidential. 


GARY NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Gary, Indiana 
WILBUR WYNANT, President 























$50.00 A WEEK FOR LIFE 


while totally disabled from eitheri yy poe ~ 000.00 
ravelaccident 


AND IT ONLY COSTS $56.00 PER YEAR 
Our top salesman made $12.000.00 last p pene. Does it in- 


fordeath by ordinary accident,$12, 








terest you? If so write 


BUSINESS MEN’S ASSURANCE COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


W. T. GRANT, Vice-President. 








WANTED 2 Moo 


for 


Lima, Ohio 





BY 
THE GEM CITY LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF DAYTON, OHIO 


Write the Home Office for further particulars. Here's an opportunity for a 
good man to get in on the i 


floor with 
young Ohio company 


a progressive 











H. M. HARGROVE - 


To i Man Who Is Willing—and WILL 
“non-aoing NOW to vid ae gee fer 
For aK... yi Territory, Address 


President 
Beaumont, Texas 








Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 


Pennsylvania—Ohio— West Virginia 
PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 











ECRET OF OUR 
Que “QUCCESS IS 
VICE 


A REAL PROPOSITION FOR A REAL MAN 


FEDERAL CASUALTY COMPANY, miciicin 


Cash Capital, $200,000.00 


We have a contract for you under which your 
income will be limited only by your activities 


V. D. CLIFF, President 














A text book for beginners, a review book for experienced men, a book that every life insurance man should 
have—Jacob A. Jackson’s ‘‘Easy Lessons in Life Insurance.” $1.00, including Quiz Book supplement. The 
National Underwriter, 1362 Insurance Exchange, Chicago. 








LAUNCH FIGHT TO CUT 
OUT TAX ON PREMIUMS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 

the fact that when the net reserves of 
companies were taxed premiums were 
taxed and, finally, inheritance taxes were 
imposed, the state was levying triple 
taxation on life insurance. When a man 
took out inheritance tax insurance he 
protected the state against the loss of 
those taxes and preserved his estate in- 
tact, which was of material benefit to 
the commonwealth and community. The 
companies would be able to give 30 per- 
cent more insurance for the same money 
if they were not taxed, 


Appeal for Business Women 


Mrs. Clara Lathrop, president of the 
New England Women’s Life Underwrit- 
ers Association, appealed on behalf of 
the business woman who was self-sup- 
porting. Most women took out insur- 
ance, first to pay for burial expenses, and 
next to provide for their old age. The 
state pensioned teachers, yet many had 
to take out life insurance to eke out the 
necessary amount to provide against 
contingencies. If the state endorsed the 
pensions it should endorse and assist the 
women in carrying their insurance. 
Statistics showed that in New York state 
190,000 single men, not “heads of fam- 
ilies,” paid income taxes as compared 
with 100,000 single women. Also that 
50,000 single men, “heads of families,” 
paid income taxes as compared with 
30,000 single women, also “heads of 
families.” This showed that women 
were well represented in the class of 
income tax payers. The woman in the 
home was an important economic factor 
and had an economic value. This was 
acknowledged by the efforts to get 
maternity pensions provided by the state. 
If all wives and mothers were insured 
the fathers would be enabled to have 
more time to look around and find the 
next mate who would be called in to 
take care of the home and the children. 
Likewise the wealthy man who might 
not want to remarry would be able to 
get better educated teachers and com- 
panions for his children. 


Banks in Favor of Bill 


Howard W. Birge of the Old Colony 
Trust Company stated his bank was in 
favor of the bill, as an encouragement 
of thrift. A letter from President Aiken 
of the National Shawmut Bank, of sim- 
ilar strain, was read. 

Irving F. Shaw of the state income 
department was unable to see why the 
loss in taxation to the state would not 
mount into the millions. He said the 
total premiums collected in Massachu- 
setts amounted to $58,000,000 and that 
the loss in taxes on this amount would 
total two or three millions, and surely 
a million dollars. He felt that if life 
insurance premiums were deductible cer- 
tain amounts spent by others who pro- 
vide for the future of their possible 
dependents in other ways would have to 
be deducted. As long as we have certain 
different classes of income exempted, he 
said, we must stick closely to that 
classification and must guard against 
adopting a policy which will allow gen- 
eral deductions. The question is one of 


policy. Furthermore, the difficulties of 
administration are more than _ insur- 
mountable. 





TOTAL DISABILITY AND 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 


applicant has had any ailment in the 
past which might lead to tuberculosis 
it would be wise to decline to issue the 
disability benefit. Of course the age of 
the applicant is important in this con- 
nection because as you all know the 
mortality on account of tuberculosis is 
not nearly so great at the advanced ages 
as it is at the younger ages. 


Take Cases for Disability If 

Taken for Life Insurance 

There are few diseases other than 
those referred to that have a noticeable 
tendency to result in an extended period 
of disability or where the disability 
would be classed as total and permanent 
within the meaning of the disability 
clause. 

The experience of health and accident 
companies is valuable in considering 
this class of risks, but it would seem 
safe for a company to follow that where 
there is history of any of the ordinary 
diseases which might either result in the 
early recovery or the death of the appli- 
cant it could properly accept any such 
cases for total disability insurance pro- 





vided it accepted them for life insurance 





at standard rates. Loss of limb or eye 
should bar the applicant from the dis- 
ability benefit because under some dis- 
ability clauses the loss of both limbs or 
both eyes is considered as prima facie 
evidence of total disability. 


Moral Hazard in 

Disability Insurance 

We encounter an almost entirely new 
problem when we consider the moral 
hazard in connection with disability in- 
surance. Some of us may be of the 
opinion that this is not important and 
others may place too much emphasis on 
it, but I am of the opinion that as the 
companies continue to write this class 
of business they will be convinced of the 
necessity of giving a great deal of 
thought and study to the moral hazard 
involved in the writing of disability in- 
surance, which includes the problem of 
over-insurance. 

During the past two years all legal 
reserve life insurance companies wrote 
a very large volume of new business. 
Many large policies were written and 
the average amount of each policy was 
considerably greater than prior to this 
period. Where it would be customary 
for an applicant to apply for $3,000 of 
insurance in ordinary times such appli- 
cant would apply for a much larger 
policy of insurance because his income 
had been materially increased and many 
of such applicants were applying for in- 
surance in amounts ranging from $15,000 
to $25,000. Many policies in amounts of 
$50,000 were issued during that period 
to applicants whose income during 
ordinary times would not justify such 
an amount of insurance. If these policies 
were issued with the income disability 
benefit we are liable to have an adverse 
experience under this disability insur- 
ance the effect of which it is impossible 
to forecast at this time. 


Consider Applicant’s 

Physical Condition 

There is another hazard in connection 
with large policies which affects the life 
insurance as well as the disability insur- 
ance and that is the possibility of the 
applicant having knowledge regarding 
his own physical condition which will 
not be disclosed either by the medical 
examination or the inspection reports. 
Some of these cases will be weeded out 
by giving proper consideration to the 
financial condition of the applicant and 
by declining to issue large policies un- 
less the applicant’s finacial condition 
seems to justify it. 

After we have had more experience 
with the income disability benefit the 
importance of the moral hazard will be 
more clearly defined, but in the mean- 
time I believe it would be well for com- 
panies to limit the issuance of the in- 
come disability benefit to the smaller 
policies; by smaller policies I mean not 
exceeding $25,000 on an individual life. 

I would like to suggest to medical 
directors and company officials that it 
would be well to encourage all compa- 
nies to agree at once to prepare and 
maintain a statistical record on the dis- 
ability benefit so that after a few years 
the data could be used as a basis for a 
combined experience table, which table 
would be very helpful to all companies 
writing the disability benefit. 





Publicity Men Organizing 


Publicity men and executive officers of 
insurance companies who have among 
their duties the stimulation of business 
through the medium of printed matter 
have been holding meetings from time to 
time recently to discuss their various 
problems. They have now reached the 
point where they are likely to organize 
an association. Until now, the meetings 
have been entirely informal. The move- 
ment started about six months ago when 
two or three publicity men of fire com- 
panies met at luncheon and discussed 
various questions. Gradually others have 
joined the circle until it now embraces 
publicity and advertising managers of 
fire, casualty and life companies, and 
also a number of executive officers. 

A prominent organization of some sort 
will probably be affected in the near 
future. By a free exchange of ideas it 
is felt that publicity men will be able 
as time goes on to spend the money 
of the companies more intelligently and 
put the advertising on a more business- 
like basis. 


Phoenix Mutual Convention Plans 


The field men’s convention of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life will be held in the 
new home office building June 9-. 
About 300 are expected to attend. 
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NEWS OF LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 








Sioux City, Ia.—The Sioux City Associ- 
ation held its regular monthly meeting, 
Saturday, at the Chamber of Commerce 
Rooms in the Commerce Building. 

E. W. Stryker, general agent of 
Columbian National Life, was chairman 
of the meeting; Lorne F. Parker, presi- 
dent of First National Bank of Cherokee, 
Ia., delivered the principal address on 
“Insurance and Credit from a Banker's 
Standpoint.”. He was followed by Bur- 
ton H. Saxton, president of the Con- 
servative Life, who read a paper which 
he had written for the Sales Congress at 
Omaha, Nebr., entitled “More Business 
from Old Policy-Holders.” This was fol- 
lowed by a discussion on business life in- 
surance, which was participated in by 
Messrs. Saxton, Good, Wilder, Ross and 
Hutton. The papers and discussions 
were well received by those present, 
numbering approximately fifty. 


San Francisco, Cal—Arthur J. Hill, 
general agent in California for the State 
Life of Indiana, has appointed himself 
chief division organizer for the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of Northern Cali- 
fornia. Whenever Mr. Hill takes a trip 
to a section of his territory he calls all 
the life men together and completes a 
branch organization. His latest accom- 
plishment was at Eureka, Cal. 

7 > . 


Des Moines, Ia.—Members of the Iowa 
Life Underwriters are preparing a big 
party for the ladies, to be held at the 
time of their April meeting, the first Sat- 
urday night in the month. It had been 
planned to hold the contest on salesman- 


ship at the March meeting, but this was 
abandoned because of other arrange- 
ments for the program. This contest was 
to have been held as a feature of the 
One Day Sales Congress, but it was post- 
poned at that time because of lack of 
time. Prizes had been offered for the 
best four minute talks on salesmanship. 


* * * 


Indianapolis, Ind.— The Indianapolis 
Association held its regular monthly 
meeting last Saturday afternoon, Presi- 
dent Elbert Storer presiding. The very 
successful sales congress recently held 
in Indianapolis was the topic of discus- 
sion, the comments chiefly centering on 
life income policies, the purpose of the 
discussion being to localize the points 
made at the congress so that Indian- 
apolis agents may use them to the best 
advantage. The members were enthusi- 
astic in their praise of the benefits de- 
rived from the congress. A large num- 
ber of new members were elected, the 
applications having been taken at the 
sales congress. Many more applications 
from out in the state have been turned 
over to the local association nearest to 
the home town of the applicant. There 
were recently sent to the members of the 
Indianapolis association cards upon 
which they were asked to suggest topics 
that they would like to have discussed 
at the future meetings of the association. 
Many of these cards have been returned 
with good suggestions and they will be 
discussed at the April meeting. A com- 
mittee has been appointed to arrange 
programs from the card suggestions. 
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Policy Literature, Rate Books, etc. 





Policies, Premium Rates, Dividends, Surrender Values and all Changes in 
New Policies, Premium ce Re te ‘ p 
and “Little Gem,” Published Annually in May. PRICE, $3.00 and $1.50 respectively. 
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NEW YORK LIFE’S NEW PLANS 


Issues New Disability Clause Payable 
One Percent Monthly—New 
Coverage Very Liberal 


Announcement is made by the New 
York Life of a new disability clause 
providing a monthly income benefit in 
the event of permanent and total dis- 
ability. The new clause is very liberal 
in its terms, and deiines in clear lan- 
guage just what constitutes permanent 
and total disability. It will be issued on 
all of the regular plans (except on the 
monthly income plan) and provides 
that disability shall be deemed to be 
total “whenever the insured becomes 
wholly disabled by bodily injury or dis- 
ease so that he is prevented thereby 
from engaging in any occupation for 
remuneration or profit.” Such total 
disability shall be presumed to be per- 
manent “after the insured has been 
continuously so disabled for not less 
than three months, and during all of 
that period prevented from engaging in 
any occupation for remuneration or 
profit.” Upon receipt of the due proof 
of total and permanent disability the 
company agrees to pay to the insured a 
monthly income of 1 percent of the 
sum insured beginning on the first day 
of the month following the receipt of 
such proof. Where proof of disability 
is furnished and the proof indicates 
total disability but the company is not 
warranted in accepting it as evidence of 
permanent disability, then total disabil- 
ity shall be presumed to be permanent 


mium is waived the company will pay 
the agent any renewal commission due 
him under the contract, the same as if 
the premium were paid in cash. If the 
premium is waived on account of dis- 
ability the insured will receive the same 
dividend that would have been payable 
had the premium been paid in cash. 

The company has discontinued issu- 
ing policies providing for an annual in- 
come in event of the disability of the 
insured. The policies providing travel 
accident benefits are also withdrawn. 

Under its new program the company 
will have three premium rate and guar- 
antee books. One book will contain the 
rates and guarantees for the principal 
plans. Another will be devoted to en- 
dowment contracts where the endow- 
ment period is 20 years or more, or 
where the endowment is to mature upon 
the insured attaining a designated age. 
The third rate book will contain data 
on monthly income policies and is un- 
affected by the recently announced 
changes. 

Other Company Changes 


A new occupation pamphlet has been 
issued by the company. The new pro- 
gram contemplates the extension of the 
general accident benefit of certain 
types of occupations heretofore limited 
to travel accident. 

Under its endowment contracts the 
company will not continue the payment 
of total and permanent disability bene- 
fits beyond the original maturity date 
of the policy. The new rates with dis- 
ability at the principal ages are shown 
in the subjoined. 





atter the insured has been so disabled 


tor three consecutive months. Where 
disability results from insanity the 
company will pay the guaranteed 


monthly income to the beneficiary in- 
Stead of to the assured. 


Agent Gets Full Commission 
All premiums will be waived falling 


due after approval of and during con- 
tinuance of disability. Where the pre- 


Age Life 20 Payment Endowment 
lL [aS $21.46 $32.68 $50.13 
a + cawee 23.95 35.21 51.12 
ae 27.09 38.24 52.41 
a oh ati 31.14 41.91 54.19 
er 36.50 46.50 56.86 
aD, ss natetlerdty 43.64 52.84 61.08 
aD dsccsuse Me 61.36 67.38 
oe essecs 67.17 73.29 77.21 





A. L. Holland, general superintendent 
of the Metropolitan at Evansville, Ind., 
has been appointed director-general of 
the “clean-up” campaign that will be 
conducted in that city April 3-6 








STRENGTH OF 
GIRR ALTAR 


| The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
Forrest F. Dryden, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 





























1867 1921 


THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF IOWA 


RESULTS OF 1920 
$254,538,407.00 of Insurance in Force. 
62,399,248.00 New Business in 1920 (paid for) 


Sixty-nine’ per cent of all business written 
since organization still in force. 


For information address: Home Office, Des Moines 








An Exclusive Life Reinsurance Company 





THE REINSURANCE LIFE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


DES MOINES, Iowa. 


Prompt Service Full Coverage 


Attractive Contracts 


H. B. HAWLEY, President F. D. Harsh, Secretary 











Indianapolis Life Insurance Company 


Insurance in Force $27,006,000.00 


OPERATES IN INDIANA, ILLINOIS, TEXAS AND MICHIGAN 
FRANK P. MANLY, President 
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Onto Narionat Lire Insurance Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
OW is the Golden Day of Lite Insurance. It is 
the best time to get connected with a solid com- 

pany and build a foundation for the future. Good 
business was never so easy to get. People believe in 
and are buying life insurance. 
The Ohio National pays agents well for their work and 
backs them with all its power and facilities. 
Territory open in Ohio, West Virginia and Kentucky, 

Tennessee, Michigan, Nebraska and Kansas. 


A. BETTINGER T. W. APPLEBY 
President Secretary and Agency Manager 








Central States 


Life Insurance Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Insurance in force - - $58,000,000.00 





JAMES A. McVOY 
Vice-President and General Manager 








The Farmers & Bankers Life 


Insurance Company 


Largest volume of business—Greatest amount 
of assets—Largest yearly production of any 
Kansas life insurance company. Truly it 


(8B KAGSAS 
Wichita, Kansas 


LEADS THEM ALL 
Home Offices 











Confidence - Ability - Service 


The Splendid Record of the Past Year is a Challenge that will 
be met by every Fearless Agent who Grasps the Fact that 
Nothing can Defeat Diligent and Honest Toil. 


1921 Will Reward Workers, but not Shirkers 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
87 Milk Street, Boston 


Seventy-seven Years of Faithful Service 























Missouri State Life 1921 Dividends 


Ordinary Life 






























Ageat cr Year of Issu 
issue Pre 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 
Rr $19.18 $ 3.73 3.85 $ 3.96 $ 4.09 $ 4.20 $ 4.33 $ 4.46 $ 4.60 $ 4.74 $ 4.89 
a ares ares 19.5 3.79 3.91 4.03 4.15 4.28 4.42 4.56 4.69 4.82 4.98 
Disstdceave 20.02 3.85 3.98 4.10 4.23 4.36 4.50 4.64 4.78 4.94 5.10 
eae 20.47 3.92 4.05 4.18 4.31 4.45 4.60 4.76 4.90 5.05 5.22 
pees 20.95 3.99 4.12 4.25 4.40 4.54 4.68 4.83 4.99 5.15 5.33 
eee 21.44 4.06 4.19 4.33 4.48 4.63 4.78 4.94 5.11 5.28 5.46 
Sen 21.97 4.14 4.28 4.43 4.58 4.74 4.90 5.07 5.23 5.41 5.60 
eee 22.52 4.21 4.36 4.52 4.67 4.84 5.01 5.18 5.35 5.54 5.73 
Een 23.09 4.30 4.46 4.61 4.77 4.94 5.12 5.30 5.49 5.68 5.88 
See 23.71 4.39 4.55 4.72 4.89 5.06 5.25 5.43 5.64 5.83 6.04 
ae 24.33 4.48 4.64 4.82 5.00 5.18 5.37 5.56 5.77 5.98 6.19 
ierekewes 25.01 4.57 4.76 4.93 5.11 5.31 5.50 5.71 5.92 6.13 6.37 
Div«enasecs 25.71 4.68 4.86 5.05 5.25 5.44 5.66 5.87 6.08 6.31 6.54 
Pin ecen«as 26.45 4.78 4.97 5.17 5.38 5.58 5.80 6.03 6.25 6.48 6.73 
er 27.23 4.90 5.11 5.31 5.52 5.74 5.97 6.19 6.43 6.67 6.93 
eee 28.06 5.03 5.24 5.45 5.67 5.90 6.13 6.38 6.62 6.88 7.14 
a 28.94 6.15 5.37 5.60 5.82 6.07 6.30 6.56 6.82 7.09 7.36 
ee 29.85 5.29 5.52 5.75 5.99 6.24 6.49 6.76 7.03 7.30 7.60 
Dé sscenes 30.83 5.43 5.68 5.92 6.17 6.43 6.70 6.98 7.26 7.55 7.85 
See 31.85 5.59 5.84 6.09 6.35 6.63 6.92 7.20 7.49 7.80 8.11 
Ss s0ese0 32.94 5.75 6.01 6.28 6.56 6.84 7.13 7.44 7.75 8.07 8.40 
_ ee 34.10 5.93 6.20 6.48 6.78 7.07 7.38 7.70 8.02 8.35 8.62 
eer 35.32 6.12 6.40 6.70 7.00 7.32 7.64 7.97 8.31 8.60 8.90 
iettenned 36.63 6.32 6.62 6.93 7.25 7.58 7.91 8.26 8.56 8.86 9.17 
er 38.01 6.53 6.85 7.18 7.51 7.85 8.20 8.55 8.81 9.12 9.44 
a 39.49 6.77 7.10 7.44 7.79 8.15 8.46 8.77 9.08 9.40 9.73 
Givccuceee 41.05 7.02 7.37 7.72 8.10 8.41 8.73 9.05 9.37 9.69 10.03 
ee 42.71 7.29 7.65 8.03 8.35 8.67 8.99 9.33 9.67 10.00 10.33 
Deééaeses 44.50 7.58 7.96 8.29 8.62 8.96 9.30 9.64 9.97 10.31 10.66 
Pe sectues 46.39 7.90 8.23 8.57 8.91 9.26 9.60 9.96 10.29 10.64 10.99 
jaa 48.40 8.16 8.50 8.86 9.22 9.57 9.93 10.28 10.64 16.99 11.33 
ar 50.54 8.44 8.79 9.16 9.52 9.90 10.25 10.62 10.98 11.33 11.69 
=a 52.81 8.75 9.12 9.50 9.87 10.25 10.62 10.99 11.35 11.70 12.06 
Dbne ceeds 55.25 9.07 9.45 9.83 10.22 10.60 10.99 11.36 11.72 12.08 12.44 
57.85 9.41 9.80 10.20 10.59 10.98 11.37 11.74 12.11 12.46 12.82 
«per 60.61 9.77 10.17 10.58 10.98 11.37 11.76 12.15 12.51 12.86 13.21 
i cand eas 63.57 10.16 10.57 10.98 11.40 11.80 12.19 12.56 12.92 13.28 13.62 
eee 66.72 10.56 10.99 11.41 11.82 12.22 12.61 12.99 13.36 13.70 14.04 
eteecans 70.09 10.98 11.42 11.84 12.26 12.66 13.06 13.43 13.78 14.12 14.45 
Dcveniawes 73.70 11.44 11.87 12.30 12.72 13.12 13.51 13.88 14.22 14.55 14.87 
ee 77.56 11.91 12.26 12.79 13.21 13.61 13.99 14.35 14.69 15.01 15.30 
20 Payment Life 
Age at Year of Issue 
issue Prem. 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 
ee $29.35 $ 4.71 $ 4.96 $ 5.22 $ 5.49 $ 5.77 $ 6.06 $ 6.36 $ 6.67 $ 6.98 $ 7.31 
eae 29.81 4.79 5.04 5.31 5.58 5.87 6.16 6.46 6.77 7.10 7.43 
22 30.26 4.86 5.12 5.38 5.66 5.95 6.25 6.56 6.89 7.21 7.56 
BBcccesess 30.76 4.93 5.20 5.47 5.76 6.05 6.35 6.66 6.99 7.34 7.67 
ee 31.27 5.00 5.27 5.55 5.84 6.14 6.45 6.78 7.11 7.45 7.81 
Bsevesces 31.78 5.08 5.36 5.65 5.94 6.25 6.57 6.89 7.23 7.59 7.94 
i pbewee% 32.32 5.16 5.44 5.74 6.04 6.35 6.68 7.01 7.36 7.72 8.09 
eee 32.89 5.25 5.54 5.83 6.14 6.46 6.80 7.14 7.49 7.86 8.24 
Seeger 33.48 5.34 5.64 5.94 6.26 6.59 6.93 7.27 7.63 8.01 8.40 
DPscvvecos 34.08 5.44 5.74 6.05 6.38 6.71 7.05 7.41 7.78 8.16 8.56 
Bis<eensee 34.72 5.53 5.84 6.17 6.48 6.83 7.18 7.55 7.92 8.32 8.72 
a 35.37 5.64 5.95 6.28 6.61 6.96 7.32 7.70 8.08 8.48 8.90 
eee 36.06 5.74 6.06 6.39 6.73 7.09 7.47 7.85 8.23 8.64 9.06 
6vee6e8e 36.76 5.85 6.18 6.53 6.88 7.25 7.62 8.01 8.42 8.83 9.26 
eee 37.50 5.97 6.32 6.67 7.02 7.40 7.78 8.18 8.59 9.01 9.45 
creneens 38.28 6.10 6.45 6.80 7.17 7.56 7.95 8.35 8.77 9.21 9.66 
C—CU ee 39.09 6.23 6.59 6.96 7.33 7.72 8.12 8.54 8.97 9.41 9.87 
«Se 39.93 6.38 6.74 7.12 7.50 7.90 8.31 8.74 9.18 9.63 10.11 
a 40.83 6.52 6.89 7.27 7.67 8.08 8.50 8.94 9.39 9.75 10.33 
Biv crsrece 41.75 6.67 7.06 7.45 7.86 8.28 8.71 9.16 9.61 10.09 10.59 
— 42.72 6.84 7.24 7.65 8.06 8.49 8.93 9.39 9.87 10.35 10.86 
 ~Seeeaee 43.75 7.03 7.42 7.84 8.28 8.71 9.16 9.63 10.12 10.62 11.09 
— ae 44.82 7.21 7.62 8.05 8.49 8.95 9.41 9.90 10.39 10.85 11.32 
eae 45.97 7.41 7.83 8.28 8.73 9.19 9.67 10.17 10.63 11.09 11.56 
Bee ecncece 47.18 7.63 8.07 8.51 8.98 9.46 9.95 10.41 10.88 11.34 11.83 
ean 48.44 7.86 8.31 8.78 9.25 9.74 10.19 10.65 11.12 11.60 12.09 
Givecsesees 49.80 8.11 8.58 9.05 9.55 9.99 10.44 10.91 11.38 11.87 12.36 
Glececnsce 51.22 8.37 8.86 9.35 9.79 10.24 10.71 11.18 11.66 12.15 12.65 
or 52.75 8.66 9.15 9.60 10.05 10.50 10.97 11.46 11.93 12.54 12.94 
GPs cvceess 54.36 8.97 9.41 9.88 10.32 10.79 11.26 11.75 12.23 12.73 13.24 
Dis ceccecs 56.08 9.25 9.70 10.15 10.62 11.10 11.57 12.06 12.55 13.06 13.56 
Bhs peceses 57.92 9.52 9.97 10.44 10.91 11.39 11.88 12.37 12.86 13.36 13.87 
Bic cesseoce 59.87 9.82 10.29 10.76 11.24 11.71 12.20 12.70 13.19 13.69 14.19 
—— 61.95 10.14 10.62 11.09 11.60 12.06 12.55 13.04 13.54 14.03 14.54 
Dhccetevos 64.19 10.48 10.96 11.45 11.93 12.42 12.91 13.40 13.89 14.37 14.88 
err 66.58 10.84 11.33 11.82 12.31 12.80 13.29 13.77 14.26 14.75 15.24 
arr 69.15 11.22 11.71 12.20 12.70 13.18 13.67 14.15 14.64 15.12 15.60 
Be ecoccees 71.90 11.63 12.13 12.61 13.11 13.59 14.08 14.56 15.03 15.52 15.98 
eer 74.85 12.07 12.56 13.06 13.55 14.03 14.51 14.98 15.44 15.90 16.37 
Ba stences 78.04 12.51 13.01 13.50 13.98 14.46 14.93 15.39 15.85 16.30 16.73 — 
ROSES 81.47 13.00 13.49 13.98 14.46 14.93 15.39 15.84 16.27 16.70 17.13 
20 Year Endowment « 
Age at r Year of Issue 
issue Prem. 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 Prem. 1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 
20.. $48.43 $ 5.64 $ 6.17 $ 6.70 $ 7.26 $ 7.84 $49.91 $ 9.36 $ 9.98 $10.63 $11.29 $11.99 
21. 48.58 5.71 6.23 6.77 7.90 50.00 9.39 10.02 10.66 11.33 12.02 
22.. 48.75 5.76 6.28 6.82 7.37 7.96 50.11 9.43 10.05 10.70 11.37 12.06 
23.. 48.91 5.83 6.35 6.89 7.45 8.03 50.22 9.47 10.09 10.73 11.41 12.09 
24.. 49.09 5.90 6.42 6.96 7.53 8.10 50.34 9.51 10.13 10.78 11.45 12.14 
25.. 49.28 5.96 6.49 7.03 7.58 8.16 50.47 9.55 10.17 10.82 11.49 12.18 
26 49.47 6.04 6.56 7.10 7.66 8.24 50.60 9.61 10.23 10.88 11.54 12.23 
27 49.68 6.12 6.64 7.18 7.74 8.32 50.74 9.65 10.28 10.92 11.59 12.28 
28... 49.89 6.19 6.72 7.25 7.82 8.40 50.90 9.71 10.34 10.97 11.65 12.34 
29 50.12 6.28 6.80 7.34 7.90 8.49 51.06 9.77 10.39 11.03 11.71 .12.40 
30 50.37 6.36 6.88 7.43 7.98 8.57 61.25 9.82 10.45 11.10 11.76 12.45 
31 50.63 6.46 6.99 7.52 8.08 8.67 51.44 9.89 10.52 11.17 11.83 12.53 
32 50.90 6.55 7.08 7.62 8.19 8.77 51.65 9.96 10.58 11.23 11.91 12.60 
33 51.20 6.65 7.18 7.72 8.29 8.87 51.88 10.04 10.66 11.31 11.98 12.67 
34 51.51 6.76 7.29 7.83 8.39 8.98 52.13 10.12 10.74 11.39 12.07 12.75 
35 51.85 6.86 7.39 7.94 2.51 9.09 52.41 10.20 10.83 11.48 12.15 12.85 
36 52.21 6.98 7.51 8.06 8.63 9.21 52.70 10.30 10.93 113.58 12.25 12.94 
37 52.60 7.11 7.64 8.19 8.75 9.34 53.02 10.40 11.03 11.68 12.35 13.05 
38 53.02 7.23 7.77 8.33 8.90 9.48 53.40 10.50 11.13 11.79 12.47 13.17 
39 53.48 7.37 7.91 8.46 9.04 9.63 53.79 10.63 11.26 11.92 12.60 13.29 
40 53.98 7.51 8.05 8.60 9.18 9.77 54.23 10.77 11.39 12.05 12.74 13.44 
41 64.53 7.67 8.21 8.78 9.35 9.96 54.72 10.90 11.54 12.20 12.88 13.54 
42 55.12 7.83 8.38 8.95 9.53 10.13 55.25 11.07 11.70 12.36 13.00 13.66 
43 55.77 8.01 8.56 9.13 9.72 10.32 55.85 11.23 11.88 12.50 13.12 13.79 
44 56.49 8.20 8.75 9.32 9.91 10.53 56.51 11.42 12.01 12.63 13.27 13.93 
45 57.26 8.40 8.97 9.55 10.14 10.76 57.24 11.58 12.17 12.79 13.43 14.09 
46 58.11 8.62 9.19 9.78 10.38 10.94 58.05 11.74 12.24 12.95 13.58 14.23 
47 59.05 8.87 9.44 10.03 10.58 11.15 58.93 11.92 12.52 13.12 13.76 14.41 
48 60.09 9.12 9.70 10.24 10.80 11.36 59.95 12.11 12.71 13.31 13.95 14.58 
49 61.22 9.41 9.93 10.46 11.02 11.58 61.04 12.31 12.91 13.51 14.14 14.77 
50 62.46 9.63 10.16 10.70 11.25 11.81 62.24 12.54 13.13 13.73 14.35 14.98 
51 63.81 9.88 10.41 10.96 11.50 12.07 63.57 12.78 13.37 13.96 14.58 15.19 
52 65.31 10.15 10.69 11.22 11.77 12.33 65.04 13.03 13.61 14.20 14.80 15 41 
53 66.94 10.43 10.97 11.51 12.06 12.62 66.66 13.30 13.87 14.46 15.05 15.65 
54 68.74 10.74 11.28 11.81 12.36 12.92 68.45 13.60 14.16 14.73 15.32 15.91 
55 70.70 11.07 11.61 12.14 12.69 13.25 70.40 13.90 14.46 15.02 15.60 16.18 
56 72.85 11.42 11.95 12.48 13.03 13.58 72.55 14.23 14.78 15.33 15.89 16.49 
57 75.20 11.80 12.33 12.86 13.39 13.93 74.90 14.58 15.11 15.65 16.20 16.75 
58 77.78 12.18 12.71 13.25 13.77 14.30 77.48 14.83 15.36 15.88 16.40 16.94 
59 80.61 12.61 13.13 13.65 14.18 14.66 80.31 15.31 15.83 16.32 16.83 17.34 
60 83.68 13.04 13.57 14.08 14.59 15.09 83.41 15.71 16.20 16.68 17.17 17.66 
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FOUNDED 1865 


The Provident Life 
and Trust Company 
of Philadelphia 


(Penna.) 


“Tantamount to a 


Sight Draft” 


A Provident Long 
Endowment is not 
only payableimmedi- 
ately should the in- 
sured die; if he lives 
to the maturing date 
specified in the policy 
it is tantamount toa 
sight draft. 








Rates Reduced 





Premium rates reduced 
September, 1920. 


All leading forms of poli- 
cies written. 


Best of contracts toagents. 


Twogeneral Agencies open 
in Iowa. 


Write for information. 
LOUIS H. KOCH, President 


National American 


Life Insurance Ce. 








“THE COMPANY OF CO-OPERATION” 


DES MOINES 


LIFE AND 
ANNUITY 


COMPANY 


We will insure the whole fami#y! 
Ang plan, any age, either sex! 


This is a service our men 
appreciate these days. 


If it appeals to you, write 


HOME OFFICE 
DES MOINES «-1 site.) IOWA 





TERRITORY 
1OWA SOUTH DAKOTA 








|} the Managers’ Association of Chicago 


Union Central Life 


The directors of the Union Central 
Life have adopted a resolution extend- 
ing the present dividend scale for the 
balance of the year 1921. The previous 
resolution provided for the scale only up 
to April 1. 


Illinois Life 
The Illinois Life announces that the 
new table of loan and surrender values 
in its guaranteed annual edition policies 
will set forth the values of these bene- 
fits, including the value of the additions, 
Heretofore the values shown have been 
those applicable to the policy when car- 
ried on the premium reduction plan. In 
order to ascertain the values on the 
guaranteed annual additions plan, it has 
been necessary to increase the values 
shown by the value of the additions. 
The Illinois Life also announces that 
its double indemnity and income disabil- 
ity benefits will hereafter be covered by 
a rider attached to the policy instead 
of being set forth in the policy itself. 





Farmers National 


The Farmers National Life of Chicago 
has gotten out a “Complete Protection 
Policy.” This policy pays $100 a month 
to the policyholder during his life in 
case of total and permanent disability. 
It keeps the policy in force without the 
payment of premium. In case of acci- 
dental death, it pays $10,000 extra and if 
desired this will be paid $5,000 down and 
$250 a year for 20 years and then a 
lump sum of $2,500. Then it pays the 
beneficiary $100 a month as long as she 
may live and it pays this amount for 
20 years certain. The Farmers National 
says that this policy protects the policy- 
holder, protects the policy, protects the 
estate and protects the beneficiary. 
Former President Charles W. Scovel of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, in his addresses before the sales 
congresses gives statistics compiled by 
the National association showing that 
approximately 95 percent of all the 
estates where insurance is left depend- 
ents in the form of cash or convertible 
securities is dissipated within five years. 


Illinois Bankers 


The Illinois Bankers Life of Monmouth, 
Ill, an assessment company, has changed 
its premium rates. The rates of the IIlli- 
nois Bankers were established in 1917 
on a more scientific basis. Of its $100,- 
000,000 of insurance in force, $50,000,000 
has been written since the new rates 
went into effect. Now the rates are 
changed as of Jan. 1. Its insurance in 
force, Dec. 31, was $108,023,588; assets, 
$1,529,723; total liabilities, $166,596; total 
income, $1,557,296; total disbursements, 
$1,375,626. Selected ages are as follows: 


Age Premium 
TD. debedenndseeeencdeseveseseeantes $11.34 
 FrerrrrrrvrTrrerr eT eT TT 12.44 
i <-¢ eden guGwhebhedbnbenseaurabeas 14.19 
Pn seebaned ses netenehuseseseneves 16.48 
OP dedacdeknasuencedsseuaestshestens 19.56 
st iadirnasedverseees maak eeweed sane Me 
Pe eisvcasceunnesenntedgeteteceseewes 37.44 
DP vteenesn aeeeetheeeeie eases saw ee 58.30 





Missouri State Life 


The Missouri State Life has announced 
its 1921 dividends. The schedule is 
brought back to the pre-influenza basis. 
This is the schedule that was in effect 
in 1918. 





Northwestern Mutual 
The Northwestern Mutual announces 
that conversion of term policies will now 
be made at attained age even though the 
insured may be more than 60 years og 
age. 


Chicago Conference Committees 
Committees have been appointed by 


and the Chicago Life Insurance Field 
Men’s Club to confer with each other 
on matters of mutual interest to the two 
organizations. The committee of the 
Managers’ Association is as follows: 
E. A. Ferguson, Union Central Life; 
A. A. Drew, Mutual Benefit, and Darby 
A. Day, Mutual Life. The Field Club’s 
committee consists of I. B. Jacobs, Mu- 
tual Life; I. B. Eberhardt, Northwest- 
ern Mutual, and E. C. Platter, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual. 

State Manager A. O. Eliason of the 


Minnesota Mutual Life in Minnesota is 
spending March in California, He will 














Everything Is Guaranteed 


The Indiana National Life 


Open Territory for INinois, Indiana and Michigan, with 





















Nothing Is Estimated 


Agents selling life insurance find it of distinct ad- 
vantage these days to sell policies that carry absolute 
promises backed by the legal guarantee of the cor- 
poration, 


Insurance Company 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


sells enly menperticigeting imsurance. It is bed rock life 
insurance with no frills or fancy adernments. It is the stuff 
that appeals to the people whe want every pesenie dollar 
ef protection they can buy fer every depesited as 
premium. 


Our 1920 program is a progressive one that centemplates 
a vigorers and apetemnatia campaign fer business. 


We have the pelicies and the agency centracte. 
We have the heme office equipment and territery. 


We now need the men to carry the Indiana National ban- 
ner into new strenghelds backed solidly by the whele 
organization. 


Last year was a banner year in Bfe insuranse, This year 
will be a still better ene. 


Address C. D. RENICK, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 





contracts thai will interest you 


_ 














of America’s Health Service during the past five years: 


Conclusive evidence of the value of this service to the policyholder. The Health 
Service is part of the Guardian's comprehensive program of service to the policyholder 
while living. Every person protected by a Guardian contract is entitled to the privil 

of the Life Extension Institute without cost, including an annual medical examination 
every year beginning with the third. 


50 Union Square New York City 
















The Guardian Life Health Service 


A genuine service to policyholders—an unusual selling aid. 


The results of health examinations under The Guardian Life Insurance Company 


34% were found to have some moderate physical impairment or defect 
requiring some form of hygienic guidance er minor medica! atten- 
tion, 


33% were found to have some moderate physical impairment or defect 
requiring some form of medica! supervision or treatment in addition 
to hygienic guidance. 


17% were found to have some slight physical impairment or defect 
requiring observation or hygienic guidance. 


13% were found to have some advanced physical impairment or defect 
requiring systematic medical supervision or treatment. 


3% were found to have some serious impairment or defect urgently 
demanding immediate attention. 


Service to policyholders is the best service to agents. 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company of America 


(Established 1860) 
For a direct agency connection, address 


T. Louis Hansen, Vice-President 








THE STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 













OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1844 
OW operating in 22 states and the District of Columbia—through its 
loyal and efficient agency corps produced in 1920—its 75th Anniversary 
Year—the largest amount of paid business in the history of the Company. 
In every department the Company experienced its most successful year. 


B. H. WRIGHT STEPHEN IRELAND D. W. CARTER 
President Superintendent of Agencies Secretary 























return to St. Paul in April. 








read, easy to digest, easy to remember, easy to put at work making dollars for me’—thus writes « 
“Easy Lessons in Life Insurance," a text and review book with quiz supplement. $1.00. The 
pany, 1362 I © Exch Chicago. ° 6 
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Z| Hotel la Salle f 


Chicago’s Finest Hotel “™ 









Hotel La Salle has won this 
title with an experienced and 
critical public because of its 
happy blend of old and 
new ideals. 


Hotel La Salle 


answers every modern demand 
in equipment, cuisine and ser- 
vice with nothing lost of old 
fashioned hospitality and home- 
like comfort. 


~," 
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CONSERVATION OF BUSINESS 
We are reinwtating. revamping and cleaning up indebted policies for a number of Life Companies, 
the polleyhol and conserving the business, the preventing lapses, and ing 
yolderss satisfied, and at practically no expense to the Companies 
Our references cover eighteen years of satisfactory service, and we respectfully solicit your patronage. 
THE OTIS HANN COMPANY, Inc. 
10 So. LaSalle St. Chicago, Illinois 














Mr. Brandon Believes— 





C. W. Brandon 


First, In emphasizing High Quality and Low Cost 
of Insurance to Policyholders. 


Second, In Giving the Producing Agent an Oppor- 
tunity to Get into Business for himself, independent 
of Middle men and on a basis Permanently Profitable. 


No company has a record to compare with that of The 
Columbus Mutual Life, of which Mr. Brandon is 
President, in Improving the Quality of Insurance and 
Reducing Costs to Policyholders or in Contributing to 
the Permanent Well-Being of Producing Agents. Mr. 
Brandon’s Ideals have been Abundantly Justified. 


An explanation of the Columbus Mutual Golden 
Rule Agency Contract will be Forwarded toanyAgent 
who writes his name and address on the margin of 
this advertisement and sends it to the Home Office at 
Columbus, Ohio. The company is admitted in states 
from the Atiantic to the Rockies—Virginia, District of 
Columbia, West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, Nebraska and Colorado. In 1920 
the Number of Agents was Doubled and the Insurance 
volume Increased 50%. 

















Chicago National Life Insurance Company 
CENTURY BUILDING, STATE AND ADAMS STS. 
JUST LICENSED BY ILLINOIS STATE DEPARTMENT 


First 10,000 shares sold, over $100,000 deposited 
with State 


Applications considered from reliable stock salesmen 
on new issue—20,000 shares—best of leads furnished 

















REVIEWS MID-WEST CONGRESS 
Handsome Booklet Prepared by John 
R. McFee Is Issued by Chicago 
Association 





The Life Underwriters’ Association of 
Chicago has issued a book of the pro- 
ceedings of the second Mid-West Sales 
Congress, held in Chicago, Feb. 21, as 
reported and compiled by John R. Mc- 
Fee. It consists entirely of a digest of 
the thought expressed at the congress, 
prepared by Mr. McFee from memo- 
randa of the addresses made by him. 
No manuscripts are printed and no at- 
tempt is made to reproduce the exact 
language of each address. The book 
consists of 35 compactly and hand- 
somely printed pages. While the com- 
pilation reflects the appreciation by Mr. 
McFee of the life insurance value of 
each address, much of the individuality 
of each speaker is revealed. The ad- 
dresses covered are: Orville Thorp on 
“Association Plans” and “Insurance to 
Cover Inheritance Taxes”; “The House 
of Protection,” Griffin M. Lovelace’s 
exhaustive presentation of the value of 
the income policy; Charles M. Scovel 
on “Creative Soliciting”; a specially 
forceful address by Dr. Franklin C. 
Wells, medical director of the E -quitable 


of New York on “Selection”; “Busi- 
ness Insurance,” by A. H. aitebenn, 
and “The Selling Process,” by Barney 


Pearson. 

Mr. Thorp, Mr. Scovel and Mr. Pear- 
son are appearing at each of the 57 con- 
gresses being held throughout the 
country. The Chicago report epitomizes 
their set addresses. 

In the foreword to the book it is an- 
nounced that as the demand for the 
report of the proceedings of the first 
congress held in Chicago in 1920 was 
largely in excess of the supply, the Chi- 
cago Association has arranged with the 
publishers of the present report to sup- 
ply copies to all who may desire them 
at scheduled prices which shall not in- 
clude any profit to the Chicago Asso- 
ciation. The Chicago Association will 
distribute 1,000 copies gratuitously. 


Preferred Life Ready for Business 


The Preferred Life of Topeka is the 
newest Kansas company to begin busi- 
ness. The company was recently 
formed and has just completed its per- 
manent organization. L. T. Hussey, 
state fire marshal, is president and Will 
J. Miller is secretary and treasurer. 
W. J. Bryden is actuary and general 
manager and Dr. Milton Miller is med- 
ical director. The company is one of 
the group of insurance organizations 
controlled by the Miller Brothers. It 
has a capital of $100,000 and a surplus 
of $50,000. It is planned to increase the 
capital and surplus to $2,500,000 by the 
sale of stock to policyholders. 


Northwestern Clerks’ Association 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Asso- 
ciation of Clerks held its annual meet- 
ing last week and elected the following 
officers: President, Reese E. Powell; 
vice-president, F. N. Iroink; secretary, 
Olive H. Pearson; treasurer, C. W. Rhu- 
kesky; directors, C. C. Klockstein, John 
F. Tyrrell, W. J. Grogan, W. E. Alteena, 
E. P. Lecher, A. W. Scherr, E. H. Momsen, 
Neva Post and G. W. Nebel. The treas- 
urer’s report showed a cash balance of 
$293. The publication of “Northwestern 
Life Lines,” devoted to the association, 
is now being handled by the publication 
committee, George B. Goodwin resigning 
after a year’s service because of press of 
private affairs. A feature of the work in 
the association last year was a housing 
service conducted by J. D. Thompson and 
noticing vacancies in apartments, houses 
and other rentable properties to em- 
ployes. At the year-end there were only 
eight applications left unfilled. 


Lieut. Frank Burns, well known for the 
part he played in the world war, and a 
respected employe in the mortgage loan 
department of the Aetna Life, died in St. 
Petersburg, a., March 1. Burns suf- 
fered a complication of diseases follow- 
ing his return from overseas. 








GOOD PROGRAM IS PLANNED 





Hartford Sales Congress to Be Held in 
Phoenix Mutual Life Assembly 
Room on March 18 





The sales congress for Connecticut, 
western Massachusetts and southern 
Vermont will be held at Hartford in 
the assembly hall of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life, March 18. Vice-President 
Winslow Russell of the Phoenix Mutual 
has been especially active in connection 
with the arrangements for the congress. 

Commissioner Mansfield will preside 
at the banquet at the Hartford Club, 
following the sales congress. Morning 
and afternoon sessions will be held and 
there will be addresses by speakers of 
national reputation. Plans for the sales 
congress have progressed sufficiently to 
indicate an unusually successful meet- 
ing. It is expected that it will be the 
largest gathering of life insurance sales- 
men ever held in Hartford. 

The program follows: 


Morning Session 


Song “America,” led by S. C. Balfour. 

Invocation, Rev. Remsen B. Ogilby, Ph. 
D., President of Trinity College. 

Introductory Remarks, John W. Moore, 
President Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Connecticut. 

Words of Welcome, John M. Holcombe, 
President Phoenix Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

Association Plans, Orville Thorp, Presi- 
dent National Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. 

The Selling Process, 

allas, Tex. 

Song, led by S. C. Balfour. 

General Discussion, led by Lee C. Robens, 
New England Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Business Insurance, 
Ex-President National 
Association. 

General Discussion, 
son. 


Barney Pearson, 


Charles W. Scovel, 
Underwriters 


led by John Thomp- 


Afternoon Session 

Clark L. Richards, President of the West- 
ern Massachusetts Life Underwriters 
Association, presiding. 

Familiar Songs, led ®y S. C. Balfour. 

Insurance to Cover Inheritance Taxes, 
Franklin W. Ganse, chairman executive 
committee, National Life Underwriters 
Association. 

Income Insurance, Charles W. Scovel. 

Song, led by Mr. Balfour. 

General Discussion, on the address of the 
afternoon, led by Thomas W. Russell. 
Human Values in Successful Enterprices, 

Winslow Russell, Vice-President and 
General Manager Phoenix Mutual Life. 
Banquet at 7 o’clock. 


Sale of Company Approved 


The Kansas insurance department 
and the district court of Wyandotte 
county have approved the sale of the 
Bankers Life of Olathe to the Bank 
Savings Life of Topeka. The actual 
transfer of the business has been ac- 
complished and all of the policyholders 
of the Bankers have been notified to 
pay their premiums to the Topeka com- 
pany. The notice said that no policy- 
holder would lose a cent; there were 
no liens against the policies, the prem- 
iums would remain the same and the 
policies will be entitled to the earnings 
H. H. Motter, former secretary and 
manager and the receiver of the com- 
pany, is now cleaning up the affairs of 
the company and shortly will make the 
payments to the holders of the indebt- 
edness certificates. There were some 
$90,000 of these certificates issued and 
the holders will receive about 15 cents 
on the dollar. 


Hustle to Meet Rent Raises 


With a noticeable slackening in busi- 
ness during the latter part of February 
and the early part of March, largely 
because of further unemployment in 
Milwaukee, and with “weeks” of time 
just having been devoted to the sales 
congress and other activities, Milwaukee 
life underwriters are now confronted 
with rent raises from the landlords ot 
office buildings. In some buildings the 
increases for May 1 are as much as 100 
per cent. General agents are figura- 
tively “tightening up their belts” and 
there is forthcoming some of the most 
intensive selling work ever attemp' ed 
in Milwaukee. 
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HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK 
WM. A. MARSHALL, President 


The 6lst Annual Statement shows ad- 
mitted Assets of $40,465,508 and the In- 
surance in Force $212,483,100—a gain for 
the year 1920 of nearly $27,000,000. The 
insurance effected during the year was 
nearly $43,000,000. The amount paid to 
policyholders during the year was over 


W. A. R. BRUEHL & SONS 
meral Managers 
Cenral and Southern Ohio and Northern Kentucks 
Rooms 601-606 The Fourth Nat. Bank Bldg. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


HOYT W. GALE 
General Manager for Northern Ohio 
229-233 Leader-News Building 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 








HOTEL WISCONSIN 
Big Hotel of Milwaukee 


HEADQUARTERS for INSURANCE MEN 
500 Rooms—400 with Bath 











ACTUARIES 


ee F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 








76 West Monroe Street 
Telephone Randelph 918 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











ARCUS GUNN 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


29 S. La Salle St. CHICAGO 
Telephone, Randolph 7684 











_ J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING 
A ARY 
810-813 Hume-Mansur Bidg. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Kraft Building, DES MOINES, IOWA 


rn C. HARVEY 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Chemical Building ST. LOUIS, MO. 


) 4 J. McCOMB 
e COUNSELOR AT LAW 
. CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Fomiems, Surrender Values, 
Dettions Al ard Life Ts 


Made. 
Forms Prepared. The Law of 
farses 2 SF OKLAHOMA CITY 


H. NITCHIE 


























CHARLES SEITZ 
* CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Author of 
“System and Accounting” 
209 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO 








Consuttinc Actuary 
raft Buildi 


S. WITH INGTON 
402-404 
Tel Waiest Sl DES MOINES: IOWA 











SESSION AT SCRANTON 


SALESMEN'’S CONGRESS HELD 





National Program Interests Life Men 
from Pennsylvania and New 
York Cities 





SCRANTON, PA., March 12.—An- 
ticipating a thoroughly worth-while 
meeting life insurance men from 
Wilkesbarre, Williamsport, Bingham- 
ton and this city, to the number of over 
250, gathered in the auditorium of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
here today in attendance upon the 
Sales Congress, arranged in accord with 
the general program of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 

Ralph E. Weeks, president of the In- 
ternational Correspondence Schools, 
and the most heavily insured man in 
the county, spoke of the value of life 
insurance, and presented a number of 
reasons why business men should carry 
all the protection they could possibly 
afford. 


Present Opportunities Great 


He further pointed out to the life un- 
derwriters the great opportunity af- 
forded for business-getting at the 
present time, although appreciating 
that it was a buyer’s and not a seller’s 
market. Upon the authority of Vice- 
President Sisson of the Guarantee 
Trust Company, of New York, Mr. 
Weeks said that while the United 
States has but 6 percent of the world’s 
population, and 7 percent of the land, 
the bank deposits of this country in 
1920 were in excess of those of the en- 
tire balance of the world. During the 
past year this country produced 24 
percent of the wheat; 40 percent of the 
iron and steel; 52 percent of the coal; 
75 percent of the corn; 27 percent of 
the cattle; 20 percent of the gold; 40 
percent of the silver; 66 percent of the 
oil; 85 percent of the automobiles; 60 
percent of the cotton and a like percent 
of the copper furnished the world, and 
hence the people of this favored land 
were abundantly able to buy life insur- 
ance, and it was up to the agents to 
so present their cause as to induce 
“signatures upon the dotted line.” To 
do this, he realized, called for a higher 
degree of talent and energy than was 
required six months ago; nevertheless, 
if the solicitor made the most of his 
opportunities, there was not a shadow 
of doubt but that his success would be 
all that he hoped for. 

Orville Thorp, president of the Na- 
tional Association, the next speaker, 
‘told of the plans of the organization for 
bettering the life insurance business 
and particularly for helping the agents. 
Despite the change in industrial con- 
ditions throughout the country Mr. 
Thorp declared that the United States 
was still a land of limitless opportu- 
nity, and that the people generally were 
well able to pay life insurance pre- 
miums. Suggestions for the “Training 
of Life Insurance Salesmen” were given 
by Griffin M. Lovelace, director of the 
School of Life Insurance Salesmanship, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. He 
urged the careful and constant reading 
of life insurance publications and the 
study of standard text books upon the 
subject of life insurance theory and 
practice; explaining the policy pursued 
at Carnegie school in training young 
men as solicitors. 

Other speakers at the Congress were 
Barney Pearson and Charles W. Scovel. 
President Thorp spoke on “Inheritance 
Tax Insurance.” 





$200,000 Producer 











FORMATIONTHAT APPEARS IN 
The NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 





200 sii GATHER THE IN- ) 


I produced $200,000 of business last 
year, and am open for a better contract 
where I can give full time to the business. 
Have had three lapses in two years. Ad- 





Northwestern 
National Life Insurance 
Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


A WESTERN, MUTUAL, ANNUAL DIVIDEND, 
OLD LINE COMPANY 


The Company for Policyholders and Agents 











Frans Nelson, President J.F.Uehling, Secretary 








The Giant of the West 

















Southland Life Insurance Co. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
The Progressive Company of the South 


HARRY L, SEAY, President 
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©) The QHIO STATE LIFE 


LIFE, HEALTH, ACCIDENT ““° MONTHLY INCOME INSURANCE. 
FOR FACTS 





Openings OHIO,IND,, KY.. MICH. and W.VA. Write Columbus 








Of the District of Columbia 
Chartered by Special Act of Congress, March 3, 1869 
The Security of the Old Line 
The Economy of the Fraternal 


Select work, with big returns to high class representatives. For terms 
and territory, write to 


WM. MONTGOMERY, President and Gen. Mgr. 
New Masonic Temple Washington, D. C. 


The Masonic Mutual Life Association 








‘The Capitol Life Insurance Company desires to obtain the 
services of good, reliable agents in all unoccupied territory. 
Please address the company for further information" 


The Capitol Life Insurance Co. of Colorado 
Thomas F. Daly, President 


Denver, Colorado 











dress 21-N, c/o The National Underwriter. 











WANTED 


A General Agent for Cincinnati 


By 
THE MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Columbus, Ohio 


Look up the record of this Company, then write the 
Secretary for particulars. Here's a life-time opportunity 
for the qualified man willing to work. 
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REGULATE LIFE INVESTMENTS 


Hearing To Be Held in Wisconsin 
Legislature on Bill of Importance 
to Companies 


The arrival of Mrs. Mary L. Fletcher, 
executive secretary of the Wisconsin 
Insurance Federation, in Milwaukee 
this week to take charge of the “job” 
_ Was signalized by announcements from 
Madison of hearings on twelve insur- 
ance insurance bills in the assembly and 
senate combined. One of the chief 
measures of importance to come up, 
according to the schedule, is a bill to 
regulate the investments of life insur- 








ance company funds. The bill now ex- 
tends to some degree the variety of in- 
vestments, but it will be materiaHy 
changed to make it clearer before the 
first few hearings are concluded. One 
change proposed is to make it clearly 
possible for Wisconsin life companies to 
invest in the securities of the District of 
Columbia, or Canada or its provinces. 
The present law provides that loans 
may be made upon improved and unin- 
cumbered real property and this may be 
changed to read “in loans upon real 
property secured by mortgages upon 
such property or (instead of “and”) 
upon leaseholds established in improved 
real property therein, for a term of fifty 
years or more.” Instead of such lease- 








‘= 


period. 
tionary period. 
ability. 


anniversary. 


of the insuring public. 








For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
34 Nassau Street, New York 


Improved Disability Provision 


Claim may be made as soon as disabilily eccurs—20 probationary 

Payments begin immediately on approval of claim—no proba- 

Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on permanence of dis- 

Immediate waiver of future premiums—no waiting until next 

Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, without deduc- 
tion for disability payments or for premiums waived. 


This new disability provision brings the service of America’s 
oldest legal reserve life insurance company still closer to the needs 

















holds being subject only to the 
leasehold provisions and interests, they 
are to be subject to the entire rights 
of the lessee. The provision that loans 
shall not exceed 50 percent of the mar- 
ket value at the time of the loan, is to 
be made much more clear and compre- 
hensive. Insurance protection on such 
properties is to be strengthened. In re 
mortgage bonds investments in con- 
nection with terminal, belt line and rail- 
road companies in the United States, it 
is proposed to include Canadian prop- 
erties, and the variety of such invest- 
ments somewhat extended. Several am- 
biguities in the present law are to be 
rectified. 

Others of the bills to come up affect 
the state life fund, the compensation in- 
surance proposals, regulations of divi- 
dends of participating companies, etc. 


Chicago Mutual Licensed 


The Chicago Mutual Life, an assess- 
ment concern, has been licensed by the 
Illinois department. When it started 
there were 513 charter members with 
applications for $824,500 insurance. The 
president and general manager is 
Ernest G, Gearhart, who for 20 years 
was connected with the New Era Asso- 
ciation at Grand Rapids, the last 10 
years as its secretary. The New Era 
is a fraternal concern. Henry C. 
Richard, the secretary, was connected 
with the New Era for 10 years, the last 
five years as assistant secretary. Rob- 
ert M. Sweitzer, first vice-president, 
is county clerk of Cook county. Adolph 
H. Brandt, second vice-president, is 
vice-president of the Grand Rapids 
Trust & Savings Bank of Grand Rapids. 
Julius Biel, treasurer, is vice-president 
of Stevens & Maloney of Chicago, the 
stationery house. Dr. H. S. Solomon 
is medical director. 


Charles B. Rudd, head of the Charles 
B. Rudd Agency, agents for the Guar- 
dian Life at Evansville, Ind., addressed 
the Evansville Kiwanis Club March 10 
on “Historical Evansville.” Mr. Rudd 
formerly was president of the club, 





DESIRABLE TERRITORY 
FOR ALERT AGENTS 


Always ready to negotiate with 
DP BF od 
ee y for a reason 
volume of Be 
reguiarly—good ess placers 
steadily needed. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
Address: Albert E. Awde, Supt. of Agencies 








It does 3 things: 
gq as every Agent a Square 


q Pays equal compensation for 
equal work. 

q Affords every Agent the 
same opportunity for ex- 
pansion and organization 
building. 


These are three things which 
most agency contracts do not do. 
yours? 


Ask about the Square Deal Contract 


Nat hvnalye 
neurance pany) 


Madison, Wieconsin 











Guaranteed Low Cost Policies. 


O. W. JOHNSON, President 


WANTED 


MANAGERS FOR IMPORTANT DISTRICTS IN OHIO — INDIANA — ILLINOIS — MICHIGAN 
As Good as We Can Make Them. 


Any one of the above is an absolutely first class opportunity. If your record is cleanand you can 
furnish evidence of your ability as a Personal Producer, your application will be considered. 


SECURITY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


S. W. GOSS, Vice-Pres. and Agency Mgr 


The Rookery, Chicago 








M.E. O'BRIEN, Pres. 


December 31, 1911 ° 
December 31, 1913 


December 31, 1915 


Dec. 31, 1920 . 


‘“*THE COMPANY OF SERVICE”’ 


The Detroit Life Insurance Company 


FOREST AND WOODWARD AVES., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
PYRAMIDS OF SUCCESS: Insurance in Force 


- +  .$1,729,970.00 
- _$4,051,150.00 


-  $7,199,500.00 


December 31, 1917 . $11,750,811.00 


$22,034,966.00 


JAMES D. BATY, Sec. & Treas. 


A fine opportunity forlive agents 
to associate with a rapidly pro- 
gressing company. 


A Penn Mutual Premium, less a Penn Mu- 
tual Dividend, purchasing a Penn Mutual 
Policy, containing Penn Mutual Vahees, 
makes an Insurance Proposition which in the 
sum of all its Benefits, is unsurpassed for net 
low cost and care of interest of all members. 


The Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


of Philadelphia 


On January 1, 1909, Rates Were Reduced 
and Values Increased to Full 3% Reserve. 








FEDERAL UNION LIFE 
Insurance Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
has just issued a very interesting booklet 
“Suggestions for Increasing 
Your Income” 
and would be pleased to send a copy to every 
Life, Fire and Accident Agent in 
Ohio, Illinois and Kentucky 











CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Assets, $3,566,304.16 


Our Policy Forms Contain the Following Provisions: 
dental death, Total and permanent disability benefits, Partial disability benefits, 
Surgical operation benefits, Annual dividends, Optional methods of settlement, Pre- 
mium loans, Cash loans, Extended insurance, Paid up insurance, Cash surrender values, 
Insurance to cover policy loans, Installments certain-Participating, Installments 


continuous-Participating. 
Very Attractive Agency Contracts te Reliable Men 


JOHN W. COOPER, President 


Insurance in Force, $32,000,000.00 


Double Indemnity for acci- 


Kansas City, Missouri 





37,005 PEOPLE 


wrote to us last year and asked for an illus- 
tration of our “Income for Life” at their age. 
This valuable lead service explains why our 
1919 business showed a gain of 8! per cent. 
The Fidelity operates in 40 states. Full level 
net premium reserve is. Insurance in 
force over $173,000,000. Faithfully serving 
imsurers since 1878. 
A few agency openings for the right men. 

THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, Pree. PHILAD@SLPHIA 























a week is the cost of The 
National Underwriter by 
annual subscription. 





| 8c 




















